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PETRARCH AND THE FELIBRES* 


NTELLECTUAL and cultural relations between Italians and 

Provencals go back to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when a number of Italian poets used the Jangue d@’oc as a means 
of literary expression, and when the Provencal troubadours were 
welcome guests in the feudal castles of northern and central Italy. 
These relations have been intensified in our times. Modern Italy, 
for example, has given us a rather imposing number of works 
showing interest in the nineteenth century renaissance of the Pro- 
veneal language and literature, a bibliography of which would 
include in the first place some of the philological studies of Pio 
Rajna and his students,’ translations of the Felibres’ best works,’ 
handbooks of modern Proveneal literature,’ grammars and various 
books of selections of critical notes, and anthologies of Provencal 
prose and poetry, whether in translation or in the original.“ 


From 1906 to 1909, La Nuova Rassegna kept its readers in- 
tormed about Provencal literature and the Felibrige movement. 
In 1930, the centenary of Mistral’s birth was duly celebrated in 
Rome at the Royal Academy and at the Capitol.* The Italian 
Minister of National Education published and distributed through- 
out Italian schools four volumes centaining studies in Provengal 
literature by Professors De Bartolomeis, Zingarelli, De Benedetti, 
Bertoni, Casella, Parducci, Portal, together with Chini’s transla- 
tion of Miréto and of the Pouwemo déu Rose. A chair of modern 
Proveneal language and literature was founded at the University 
of Rome and funds were made available for the purchase of 
Provencal books for its library. In 1934 and 1935 Professor Chini 
undertook to present the younger generation of Provencal poets 
in La Rassegna nazionale and began to encourage his students to 
write theses on Proveneal literature.’ 

Conversely, expressions of love and admiration for Italy and its 
culture are likewise commonly found among the Felibres. Indeed 
even before the founding of the Felibrige, Joseph Roumanille, 
‘‘father’’ of the movement, had expressed such feelings in the 
following sonnet: 
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L’ITALIO 
A Silvio Pellico 


Oh! fossi tu men bella, o almen piu dorte Filicaja 
Réino, t’an rofiba ta courouno; 
An engrena toun séti d’or; 
E sies touto desbardanado 
E gingoules din ta doulour. 


Toun méstre, quan ie sounge ploure, 
T’a pre ti pu nobili-z-enfan, 

Li-z-a fa soufri lou martire, 

Car vouien te descadena; 


Roumo la santo qu’éi ta maire, 
T’oaibourara, bélo Italio! 
Te metra ’m’elo i pé de Diéu. 


Espéro, espéro! Su li pople 
O léu o tar, fou que dardaie 
Lou souléu de la liberta!’ 


The above was written in 1847, at a time when the unification 
of Italy was, in general, sympathetically viewed in France. As is 
well known, this enthusiasm for a noble cause was soon discouraged, 
and the subsequent history of the relations between the two coun- 
tries has been a rather sad one.* However, special efforts have 
always been made in Provence to eliminate the causes of friction, 
and Provengals of Italian descent have been the natural inter- 
mediaries between the two peoples ‘‘tras los montes.’’ Their direct 
action or influence is in part responsible for the interest mani- 
fested by the Felibres in the great men of Italy. This was par- 
ticularly true in the case of the ‘‘Fétes de Pétrarque’’ held at 
Avignon and Vaucluse in 1874, which the Felibres helped to or- 
ganize only after Léon de Berluc-Pérussis had insisted on their 
turning their attention to Italy.’ 

Not that this was the first occasion on which Petrarch was 
honored in Provence. His reputation, established in France as 
early as the middle of the fifteenth century, was still increasing 
in 1804” when the centenarv of his birth was celebrated at Vau- 
cluse—and, as recently as 1931, Henri Hauvette remarked that 
nothing seemed as yet to point to its decline.” Nevertheless, im- 
mediately following the tragic years of 1870-71, conditions made 
it difficult to arouse popular enthusiasm for a Petrarch celebra- 
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tion. The publie had but a limited interest in poetry, and to the 
poets of the period, who belonged to the Parnassian movement, 
Petrarch’s love effusions must have appeared old fashioned. Thus 
Berlue-Perrussis had to convince Mistral and the Felibres that 
the Felibrige should take an active and official part in the pro- 
posed celebration. 

Unlike previous celebrations honoring Petrarch, this event was 
meant to be a strictly Latin manifestation, with the primary pur- 
pose of developing Franco-Italian friendship and understanding. 
As a promoter of Pan-Latinism, Berlue-Pérussis was deeply con- 
scious of the linguistic and cultural ties between the Latin countries 
and he naturally considered Italy as the primary source of the 
Latin spirit. But his love for Italy was also partly due to his 
having Italian ancestry. In the words of Marius Jouveau, ‘‘De 
Berlue cousinait avee les Peruzzi de Florence.’” 


The obstacles to be overcome were many. As the relations be- 
tween the two countries were then severely strained,” the under- 
taking called for a great deal of energy and tact. Two major dif- 
ficulties presented themselves. The radicals could not be allowed 
to gain control of the celebration, for they considered Petrarch 
an advocate of free thought and the republican form of govern- 
ment (un héros de la libre pensée et de la République),* and 
wanted to deny to the Catholie and conservative ‘‘Préfet’’ and 
to the Catholic and conservative Mayor the right to participate 
officially. Then it was necessary to find a way of inviting the 
Italian ambassador without offending the Catholics, who were 
not yet reconciled to the loss of the temporal power of the Papacy. 
In solving this second problem, de Berlue was admirably aided 
by Ubaldino Peruzzi.” 

As a mayor of Florence and head of the Institute of Higher 
Education, Ubaldino Peruzzi had first delegated the philosopher 
Augusto Conti and the poet Giovanni Prati to represent the muni- 
eipality of Florence and the institutions of higher learning in 
Tuseany.” Prati was soon replaced by Ambassador Costantino 
Nigra” who went as a delegate of the Petrarch Celebration Com- 
mittee of Padua-Arqua to the Committee of Aix-Avignon. The 
cooperation of the ‘‘Préfet’’ of Vaucluse had also been secured. 
The ‘‘Préfet’’ assured his Minister that Nigra was coming not 
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as an envoy of the Italian government but merely as a scholar and 
a guest of the **Acadéinie littéraire d’Aix.’™ Thus all parties 
concerned were reassured and joined hands under the aegis of 
literature.” While the Parisian press was not too enthusiastie over 
the idea, literary societies of the South joined forces on the oe- 
easion as did some Italian and Catalan poets, so that the mani- 
festation not only had a literary, politica! and official character, 
hut also a national and international one as well. 

Full accounts of the event appeared in the Armana provencau, 
the Revue des Langues romanes and other periodicals, each giving 
x certain amount of information regarding the various factors 
that made it a success.” The Armana stated that the original idea 
of the eelebration was born in Italy and then carried on by the 
Aix committee.” The féte lasted three days: July 18, 19 and 20, 
1574. It began in the little village of Vaucluse and was continued 
at Avignon, which was illuminated ‘‘to the roofs’’ for the occasion. 
When the party returned from Vaucluse, in the late afternoon, 
a delirious crowd filled the streets, and the bust of Petrarch was 
brought into the city amid the sound of bells, of music, fire 
crackers and wild applause; ‘‘. . . Petrarch, carried on shoulders, 
seemed to be rising in apotheosis.” On Sunday, mass was said 
by the archbishop in the square of the Palace of the Popes, a ban- 
quet was offered by the ‘‘Préfet’’ and a ecavaleade, simulating the 
triumphal march of Petrarch to the Capitol, rode through the 
streets of the city. The towers of the ‘‘ Vatican avignounen’’ were 
illuminated with ‘‘electric lights.’”* The next day was that of 
the floral games, and literary prizes were distributed. 

At Vaueluse and at Avignon, prominent Frenchmen, Italians, 
and Spaniards spoke, each in the language of his choice—Nigra 
in French, the Felibres in Provencal, and the Spaniards in 

Jatalan. The Italian government bestowed splendid medals bear- 
ing the effigy of Petrarch, on the Provencal committee. The 
ambassador decorated the ‘‘Préfet,’’ the mayors of Vaucluse and 
Avignon, Mistral, Berlue-Perussis and other active members of 
his committee, while the French government, duly represented, 
decorated the Italians Conti and Raffaele Minich, and the Ca- 
talan Albert de Quintana. Speaking in the name of his king and 
country, Ambassador Nigra expressed deep gratitude to France 
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for the part she had played in the liberation of Italy,” and the 
spokesman for the French Minister of Public Instruction said 
that Petrarch was ‘‘l"homme qui représente le mieux |’union de 
la France et de |’Italie.”** Professor Conti returned home very 
much ‘‘enchanté’’ and Ubaldino Peruzzi wrote to congratulate 
his relative Berlue-Perussis for his splendid work.” 


According to Marius André, the Petrarch celebrations had three 
main results: First, Government stocks raised one frane, ap- 
parently the first time in the history of the world that a ‘‘ban- 
quet organized by poets in honor of poetry influenced the Stock 
Exchange’’; second, a few months later the French government 
recalled the ‘‘Orénoque’’ to French waters; and third, Germany 
began working toward a union of Latin peoples, i.e. a wnion ad- 
vantageous to her by the exclusion of France, against which she 
engineered an intense campaign. If the French government, said 
André, had realized what forees had just been revealed at Avignon, 
it would have appointed Mistral or Berlue-Pérussis as ambassadors 
to Rome.” But this is another story. 


Despite this popular display, nothing of particular interest on 
Petrarch and his works was said or written on this oceasion. The 
Armana prouvencau of 1875 published Proveneal sonnets and odes 
to Petrarch and translations of some of his poems.” The Revue 
des Langues romanes expressed the opinion that the ‘‘fétes 
d’Avignon’’ had attained the rank of a literary event and had 
proven that poetry could hold a place in society in spite of the 
numerous preoccupations of modern man; that Provencal litera- 
ture had won the respect of both peoples and governments and 
that, through its medium, understanding and sympathy between 
France, Italy, and Spain could be realized and all the Latin na- 
tions brought together.” 

The Revue published in 1874 a long Provencal poem, ‘‘A per- 
paus de Petrareo,’’ by Octavien Bringuier and two poems, ‘‘A 
Lauro’’ and ‘‘A Pétrarque’’ (the latter in French only) by 
Frédéric Donnadieu ;” and, in 1875, eleven ‘‘poésies couronnées 
au centenaire de Pétrarque.’™ It also published comments and 
reviews by the following: ‘‘Un document inédit sur Laure de 
Sade’’ by M. de Berluc-Pérussis, Aix-en-Provence 1876 ;” J. Casalis 
and E. de Ginoux, ‘‘Cinquante sonnets et cing odes de Pétrarque, 
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traduits en vers franeais’’;” E. Modigliani, ‘‘Il Canzoniere di 
I’'rancesco Petrareca riprodotto letteralmente dal Cod. Vet. Lat. 
3195, con tre fotoincisioni, 1904.’ 

The following will be found in the Revue félibréenne: ‘‘ Aux 
Amants de Béatrix et de Laure’’ and ‘‘La maison de Pétrarque’’ 
by Maurice Faucon,” a most interesting account of Paul Mariéton 
regarding the discovery of Laure’s tomb in Avignon,” various 
minor references” and, what is far more important, long extracts 
of Pierre de Nolhaec’s Introduction to his Pétrarque et l’Hu- 
manisme.” 

The sixth centenary of Petrarch’s birth was celebrated again 
in Vaucluse and Avignon in 1904. The affair, deseribed at length 
in the Armana prouvencau, did not have this time the glamor of 
that of 1874. Berlue-Pérussis, Roumanille, Félix Gras, Aubanel, 
Quintana were dead and Nigra had just retired from publie life. 
But the presence of count Pincha, under-secretary of the Italian 
Minister of Public Education once more gave an official character 
to the event. Mistral, then at the height of his fame (he received 
the Nobel Prize that year) was also present. In a short address 
he recalled the celebration of 1874 and reminded his listeners that 
Petrarch used Provengal when ‘‘parlavo emé la bello Lauro.’™” 

A renewed interest in Petrarch was to take place in 1927 and 
1928, when Le Feu devoted an entire issue to the great poet. Under 
the heading ‘‘Polémique,’’ the January 1, 1927, number published 
an article entitled ‘‘Pétrarque et la vraie Laure’’ signed by Gaston 
Niepce, as well as a reply quoted from L’Opinion, signed by Pierre 


‘de Nolhae. According to Niepee, the authenticitv of the note 


relating to Laura found on the Petrarch’s copy of Virgil in the 
Library of Milan, had been questioned and submitted for an 
opinion to an expert in writing of the Police Technical Laboratory 
of Lyons, who had declared that the note was not in Petrarch’s 
hand. Pierre de Nolhac answered that its authenticity had been 
definitely established long before by reliable scholars. He con- 
sidered it ridiculous that a police handwriting expert should have 
been consulted about a manuscript of the fourteenth century, on 
which a good first year student of the Ecole des Chartes would 


be a better authority.® 
The issue of May 15, 1927 gave a favorable review of a new 
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work, Le Roman de Pétrarque et de Laure by Jean Bartholoni, and 
deplored the fact that polities did not permit the celebration of the 
sixth centenary of the first meeting of Laure and Petrarch.“ This 
centenary was celebrated, however, in 1928, and it was on this 
occasion that Le Feu decided to devote its September number to 
Petrarch. Besides a few poems, both in French and in Proveneal, 
this particular issue contains several essays dealing with the vari- 
ous aspects of Petrarch’s life and works. They are not of equal 
value or interest, and some of them ean be dismissed with a few 
words of comment or the mere mention of their titles. There are 
three or four, however, which deserve a rather complete description 
and analysis. 


In his ‘‘ Pétrarque, l’erreur gibeline et |’illusionisme courtois,’’ 
—written in a somewhat artificial language and affected and 
crabbed style—Maffre de Baugé* developed some ideas of gen- 
era! interest. Although these ideas may not have much value in 
themselves, they are a typical expression of the Felibres’ attitude 
toward Petrarch, whom they considered as one of the greatest 
representatives of what has been termed ‘‘le génie latin.”’ 

The author states that the Latins should consider themselves 
lucky since they are well provided with comforting centenaries 
from which a certain moral strength and discipline can be derived. 
He enlarges upon the value of these ‘‘dictatures morales’’ which 
show that ‘‘several live donkeys are not worth one dead lion;’’ 
that the renewed presence of the ‘‘Master of the psychological 
hour,’’ a Petrarch or a Dante, saves us from sinking into a quag- 
mire when we are fatigued or overcome with a feeling of help- 
lessness. Each of the ‘‘dictatures de nos morts illustres,’’ when 
reconsidered, gives the author the impression of his being ‘‘ra- 
patrié:’’ ‘‘Dante me rapatrie dans |’unité spirituelle de ma race, 
Ronsard me rapatrie dans les caractéristiques de la sagesse et 
Pétrarque m’en rééquilibre la douce diplomatie.’’ Above all, he 
says, we must admit that these influences and the rediscovery of 
them (emprises et reprises) are the very things that constitute 
the miracle of Humanism. He agrees with Pierre de Nolhae that 
Humanism is the conservative element of the ‘‘ Mediterranean 
family,’’ which it saves from disintegration by ‘‘bathing’’ its 
various elements in a sort of magie ‘‘Mare nostrum.’’ It is 
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through this miracle, that the Latins find their true guides again, 
Petrarch being one of them. As such, he should be loved with 
all his faults.* 

Maffre de Baugé thinks that Petrarch entertained his ambi- 
tious dream about Rome and Italy when still a student at the 
university of Montpellier. Petrarch was helped in his attempts 
to realize that dream, he believes, by being located near the Pope, 
especially when the Papacy was undergoing what some historians 
have called ‘‘a necessary désitalianisation.’’ At the papal court 
of Avignon, where ‘‘on avait besoin de respirer avee la religion,”’ 
a not too dogmatic spiritual power allowed the free development 
of a certain sparkling, polite, sophisticated society which at times 
did express freely its yearnings for the revival of the greatness 
of Rome. Undoubtedly, Petrarch’s knowledge and art helped him 
greatly in his defense of Liberty, but Love, which came to him 
while he was praying for the necessary virtues to carry on his 
plans, was his greatest aid in the realization of his dreams. 

De Baugé does not believe that Love weakened Petrarch’s 
virtues, and he praises highly his clear judgment when, in his 
jousting with the scholarly prelates, he considered the priests from 
the viewpoint of the difficulty of their divine task as well as from 
that of human weakness. While it is true that Petrarch was 
rather attracted by the ‘‘gay seavoir’’ of the troubadours, whom 
he knew so well, he nonetheless learned from them far more than 
poetical forms. He learned about the Crusade of the North (ze. 
the Albigensian Crusade), ‘‘the hypocrisy of its pretext and the 
cynicism of its object.’’ Having been considered as settled for a 
long time, the question was no longer discussed at the court of 
Avignon. The general papal policy tended then to avoid such 
subjects and to steer clear of politics. Petrarch thought that the 
Divine must sometimes be concerned with the Human and the 
material, especially when civilization is at stake. Yet, it seems 
that the complexity of these human and material affairs were 
to alter his judgment. 

Meanwhile, De Baugé praises the pontifical court for evolving, 
under Petrarch’s influence, an official conception of Mediterranean 
civilization. Unfortunately, he says, Pope Alexander III could not 
keep the Latin covenant against the Barbarians closely tied with 
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the intangible symbol of Faith. Furthermore, it was often for- 
gotten that the Holy Roman Empire meant the presence of the 
enemy on the ground. And this, continues our author, was at the 
origin of what can be called ‘‘l’erreur gibeline de Dante et de 
Pétrarque.’’ Dante, ‘‘le génie méme de |’ordre,’’ unfortunately 
thinking only of the German emperor, naturally supported the 
powerful. As for Petrarch, it was not until after he had written 
his famous letter to Charles de Luxembourg, that he discovered 
that ‘‘sous le masque le plus perfectionné de civilisation, le Barbare 
reste toujours le Barbare.’”™ 

Then De Baugé reviews Gaston Pastre’s and Jules Véran’s 
opposite viewpoints regarding the relative ‘‘density’’ of humanism 
in Petrarch’s works. He emphasizes his contributions to the 
‘‘salutaire humanisme’’ which, he thinks, maintains moral health 
in Latin peoples and insures their ‘‘superiority.’’ 

The next point of discussion is a Pastre lecture on Petrarch, 
‘‘le Maitre de l’amour courtois.’”’ The argument bears on the 
Petrarch verses that refer to the ‘‘merveilleuse pureté’’ of Laura’s 
breasts considered as a refuge of divine chastity. To the question 
as to whether their love was strictly platonic, De Baugé replies 
that genuine courtly love can exist as surely as chastity can derive 
from the nude in Art. Petrarch could adopt ‘‘l’illusionisme cour- 
tois’’ because his moral resources and potentialities allowed him 
to do so. If the story of his love for Laura does not present a 
clear case of true courtly love, it does not follow, concludes de 
Baugé, that such love was never realized. 

The question of humanism is the subject discussed by Paul 
Couissin in his ‘‘Pétrarque humaniste.’’ Not as pedantie and sen- 
tentious but more scholarly and conclusive than the preceding one, 
this article begins with a quotation of a typical dictionary notice 
presenting Petrarch only as the famous author of songs and son- 
nets written for ‘‘Laure de Noves ou de Sade.’’ While quite cor- 
rect as far as the general public is concerned, remarks Couissin, 
such a statement is most unfair and incomplete. It would grieve 
Petrarque himself, who counted so much more on his other writ- 
ings to establish his immortal glory. And the reader is reminded 
that Petrarch does not belong entirely to the history of Italian 
literature, nor either to mere literature. He is a historian, a 
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geographer, a moralist, an archeologist, a latinist, in short, he 
is the first among the humanists. Sincerely in love with antiquity, 
worshipping the greatness of Rome, he was at odds with his time 
and with the altogether formal and sterile aspect of the middle 
ages. For this he deserved to be called by Renan ‘‘le premier 
homme moderne.’’ And, like de Baugé, Couissin is of the opinion 
that whatever Petrarch’s position may be in literature, far greater 
is his place in the history of thought and civilization.” 

Paraphrasing and commenting on Pierre de Nolhaec’s great 
work, Pétrarque et l’humanisme, Couissin proceeds to sketch the 
part taken by Petrarch in the restoration of ancient letters. He 
recalls that while antiquity was far from being ignored in the 
middle ages, it had been studied especially for contents, for prac- 
tical purposes. Petrarch was the first to give foreeful expression 
to the idea that the superiority of ancient letters is due to the 
eult of form, with its search for beauty and its feeling for art, 
and to the free exercise of reason. Reviewing Petrarch’s life, 
Couissin shows that he should not be interpreted as two successive 
individuals, the one a poet in Jove and the other a frigid scholar. 
Petrarch was a scholar all his life and his passion for Laura did 
not diminish his passion for antiquity. He did not know Greek 
and for this reason cannot be regarded as an Hellenist, but he 
must be included among the precursors of Hellenism. 

Petrarch, he continues, wrote mostly in Latin. He thought, felt, 
suffered in Latin. It is in Latin that he recorded the death of 
Laura in his Virgil, and in Latin verses that he attacked the 
pontifical court of Avignon. To be sure, Latin was the common 
way of expression in Petrarch’s time but he worked hard to write 
in classical Latin and both his language and style are very supe- 
rior to those of his contemporaries. His Latin works may not be 
highly valued today, but Petrarch gave the Latin of his time cer- 
tain literary qualities which it had lost, the same qualities which 
he introduced into the Italian language. These, says Couissin, are 
two beautiful ‘‘titres de gloire.’’ There are others. It was due to 
him that first Italy and soon all of Europe began to search fran- 
tically for all that could be found of ancient literature, which led 
to the Renaissance. Petrarch fought all the superstitions of his 
time: wizardry, astrology, alchemy, faith in horoscopes and dreams, 
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quackery of ignorant physicians and pettifogging lawyers, vain 
scholasticism. All this he attacked in the name of reason, which 
he used even against the ancients themselves, when he found them 
in the wrong. Thus he opened the way to modern criticism. He 
made the clear Mediterranean sun shine on the world and, insists 
the author, even if he had never written a sonnet, his name would 
live in the memory of man as one of the founders of modern 
civilization.” 

The next article, by Karel Hrdlicka, ‘*L’Amour chez Pétrarque 
et chez les Troubadours,’’ is more limited in scope and interest. 
Petrarch is presented as a follower of the Troubadours, but one 
who has brought much more to the world than his predecessors. 
With him begins a new culture of sentimental life. He reveals new 
feelings, new sensations. ‘‘I] frémit dans des jouissanees jusque 
la inconnues, et sanglote dans des tristesses nouvelles.’’ Thus, by 
continuously deepening and enlarging sensibility, by kneading it 
into new forms, he increases the sphere of possibilities of delights, 
creates a whole system ‘‘de sentiments, de jouissances, d’extases 
et d’idées aussi riche que le systéme planétaire et aussi beau.’™ 

In a short two-page article ‘‘Pétrarque et l’art du Trecento’’ 
Marcel Brion points out to the deep relationship existing between 
the poet and the paintings of the fourteenth century in which he 
is portrayed. These paintings, he explains, reflect all the prom- 
ises of a new day, a ‘‘parenté de |’intelligence et de la sensibilité’’ 
between the poet and the artist who have influenced each other by 
giving, either in painting or poetry, the purest and freshest image 
of beauty. 

Still more limited is the subject treated by Mare Mielly: ‘‘Le 
Mystére de Laure.’’ Here the author retraces the history of schol- 
arship on the subject, refers to the works of the Italians Vellu- 
tello and Provilio, and the Frenchman Philieul in the sixteenth 
century, those of Tassoni and Joseph Marius Suarés in the seven- 
teenth, of the abbé de Sade in the eighteenth, that of the abbés 
Arnavon and Cortaing de Pusignan, and that of Olivier-Vitalis 
in the nineteenth. The article ends with the idea that for those 
dreamers who prefer vagabonding on highways and old country 
roads to reading old books, Laura has remained and will always 
remain the charming and nameless ghost who haunts the vast plain 
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that stretches from Noves and from the towers of Avignon to the 
‘*purs rochers de Vaucluse que teintent de violet les beaux arbres.’’ 
Everything evokes and conceals her. She is as elusive as the 
wind, as suggested by the following verses of Mistral, which close 
the discussion : 

Quand iéu m’ensouvéne 

De Madamo Lauro 

Me semblo que véne 

Amourous de I’auro.” 

Other essays in this special number are the already quoted 
‘*Pétrarque et les Félibres,’’ by Marius Jouveau; ‘‘ Fantaisie. Le 
Roi de Baviére II a la Fontaine de Vaucluse,’’ by Frédéric Mistral, 
neveu, who informes us that ‘‘l’auteur n’a fait que broder sur 
un récit historique; ‘‘ Vaucluse,’’ by Jean de Bonnefon; and ‘‘ Les 
Jardins de Pétrarque,’’ by Maurice Mignon, which are self-ex- 
planatory titles; ‘‘ Notes,’’ by Marie-Antoinette Boyer, in which the 
author herself is the main character; and finally, a letter by Victor 
Hugo, written with references to the centenary of 1874. 

Short references to Petrarch, varying from a few lines to one 
or two columns, have appeared now and then in Le Feu. They 
often merely quote or summarize articles from other periodicals. 
Such are: ‘‘ Vaucluse et Pétrarque,’’ by Devoluy in L’Eclaireur 
de Nice,” ‘‘Pétrarque 4 Carpentras,’’ by Robert Caillet in Les 
Tablettes d’Avignon,” ‘‘Pétrarque et l’amitié’’ from L’ Horizon 
(Brussels)”; ‘‘L’Affaire Pétrarque’’ from L’Eclair de Montpel- 
lier. ‘‘Le musée Pétrarque 4 Vaucluse’’ refers to the project of 
founding such a museum under the sponsorship of Maurice Mignon 
and ‘‘la direction du Feu.’™ This ‘‘musée iconographique et 
bibliographique’’ was finally installed by the University of Aix- 
Marseille in the so-called ‘‘maison de Pétrarque,’’ which was 
inaugurated on October 7, 1928. Among those present at the cere- 
mony were Professor Henri Hauvette of the University of Paris, 
representing the Ministre de |’Instruction publique, Padé presi- 
dent of the University of Aix-Marseille, Pierre de Nolhac, delegate 
of the French Academy, Jules Jusserand, former French Am- 
bassador in Washington, Professor Zyromski representing the 
‘‘ Académie des Jeux Floraux de Toulouse’’ (he spoke also in the 
name of the ‘‘sociétés savantes et académies de province,’’) Louis 
Giniés editor of Le Feu, Marius Jouveau, capoulie (head) of the 
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Felibrige, Mr. Barduzzi, Consul general of Italy at Marseilles, Ugo 
Ojetti, representing the Italian Minister of Publie Instruction, 
Mgr. Giovanni Galbiati, librarian of the Ambrosian library in 
Milan, and a score of other prominent scholars, poets, journalists, 
and public officers. All the speeches delivered on that oceasion 
were published in book form by the ‘‘Editions du Feu’’ in a 
sixty-page brochure.” 

The various aspects of Petrarch’s life and works were brought 
out in more or less flowery language. Signor Ugo Ojetti, who 
spoke in French, quoted these two verses by Pierre de Nolhac: 

Je crois que Dieu se sert de la Latinité, 

Pour préparer la terre a sa grande unité, 
which he qualified as ‘‘des vers d’un prophéte, pas seulement d’un 
poéte.’’ He emphasized the necessity for France and Italy to work 
together toward the defense of their common civilization. ‘* Voila 
pourquoi,’’ he concluded, ‘‘aujourd’hui nous, Italiens, sommes 
encore a cdté de vous, Francais, dans cette Provence qui est la 
plus romaine des terres de France.’™ Marius Jouveau spoke a 
few words in Proveneal, in the name of the Felibrige, for the sole 
purpose, he said, ‘‘que clantigue au pau, eici la lengo d’O qu’a 
Petrareco fugue famihiero.’’ And Professor Zyromski emphasized 
the ‘‘caractére international’’ of the féte. 


Finally it should be noted that the Committee of the 1928 
‘*Fétes d’Arezzo’’—organized with the double purpose of unveil- 
ing the Petrarch monument by the seulptor Alessandro Lazzarini 
and of bringing the principal Petrarch scholars together into an 
international convention—made it a point to extend a special in- 


' vitation to the Provencal poets, who showed their appreciation by 


sending a delegation consisting of eleven members to represent 
them at the celebration. Among these were Marius Jouveau, Emile 
Ripert, Maurice Mignon and Louis Giniés. Some time later, Giniés 
expanded on the particular attention shown the delegates and on 
the spontaneous character of ‘‘cette fraternité latine’’ which, he 
said, has always created understanding and congeniality between 
‘‘les héritiers de la terre romaine’’ and ‘‘ceux de la terre d’oc.’™ 
Thus it appears that Petrarch has indeed remained after his death 
‘‘ece faiseur d’amitiés’’? to whom Henri Cochin referred when 
speaking of his own friendship with Willard Fiske.”. 
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Considered from the limited viewpoint of cultural interchange, 
which was adopted at the beginning of this study, we may con- 
clude, first that the various celebrations of Petrarch’s centenaries 
—which caused such renewed interest in his person as well as in 
his works—have each time brought Italians and Proveneals closer 
together; secondly, that in this instance Petrarch can be regarded 
as the perfect symbol of a potential friendship based on already 
existing affinities." It was the general feeling and hope of most 
of the speakers and commentators that besides creating individual 
friendship, this common cult for the ‘‘calignaire de Lauro’’ would 
also pave the way for better understanding and more friendly re- 


lations between the two countries on either side of the Alps.® 
ALPHONSE V. RocHE 


Northwestern University 


* Sources of information for this paper are mainly from the following 
periodicals: the Armana Prouvencau, which has been the official organ 
of the Felibrige (a) since 1855; the Revue des langues romanes, Which 
was founded in 1870 with the double purpose of supporting the movement 
and encouraging the study of dialects in southern France; the Revue 
félibréenne, founded in 1865 as a kind of monitor and recorder of “feli- 
brean” activities; and Le Feu, which was launched in 1905 as an ordi- 
nary regional review and which became the “organe du régionalisme 
méditerranéen.” 

The Revue des Langues romanes is well known and easily accessible. 
But the Armana and the Revue félibréenne can be found in only two or 
three places. As for Le Feu, we know of only one complete collection, 
which is at the Bibliothéque Méjanes of Aix-en-Provence. In view of the 
difficulty of gaining access to its files, we believe that generous com- 
ments on its most pertinent articles may be of service to students in- 
terested in our subject. 

(a) The “Felibrige,” incidentally, was founded in 1854 by a pleiade 
of Provencal poets, among whom Joseph Roumanille, Frédéric Mistral 
and Théodore Aubanel were soon to become famous. The group devel- 
oped rapidly from a mere literary society into a large association for 
the defense of the southern dialects and all local and regional traditions. 


1Rajna opened a course of Modern Provengal literature in Florence 
in 1898. See Le Feu, Nov. 15, 1926, p. 477 and Cf. Ibid., Feb. 15, 1936, p. 39. 

2 Mistral’s Miréio was translated in verse by Mario Chini (Mirella, 
1905) and in prose by Corrado Zacchetti (1921); his Reino Jano also by 
Chini (Regina Giovanni, 1914); Calendau by Diego Valeri (1912) and 
by Luiza Graziani (1922); the Pouemo ddu Rose by Chini (11 poema 
del Rodano, 1930); Nerto by Maria Licer (in L’Iride de Casale, 1900). 
Aubanel’s Lou pan dou peca, was translated by Guido Malfatti (Jl pane 
del Peccato, 1924), and his Miougrano entre duberto by Mario Grosso 
(La malagrana aperta, 1926). Le Feu refers to Alessio di Giovanni's 
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“excellentes traductions” of some of Aubanel’s Li Fiho d’Avignoun, 
Roumanille’s Conte e cascareleto and Marius Jouveau’s Image flourentin 
(Nov. 15, 1926, p. 477). 

*A. Restori, Storia delle letterature provenzale, 1891. E. Portal, Let- 
teratura provenzale: I moderni trovatori, Milan, 1907; Luisa Graziani, 
La Poesie moderna in Provenza, Bari, 1920. 

‘For example: E. Portal, Grammatica provenzale, (1914); Biographie 
dei moderni trovari, Antologia provenzale, (1911); Novellieri di Pro- 
venza (1922-1926); Scritti vari di letteratura provenzale moderna (1895) ; 
Tommaso Cannizzaro, Fiori d’oltre Alpe (1893); Marcantonio Canini, JI 
libro dell’Amore (1885); Artemisia Zimei, La Provenza nell’opera poetica 
e filologica di Federico Mistral (1930); L’influenza del Francescanesimo 
nel lelibrismo e nella moderna arte occitanica (1932). Giuseppa Spera, 
Saggio di letteratura classica comparata, 1895. For Mistral see also 
Joseph G. Fucilla’s Universal Author Repertoire of Italian Essay litera- 
ture (New York, 1941). 

®*See detailed account in Armana prouvencau 1931, pp. 18-19. 

*See Le Feu, Feb. 15, 1936, p. 39 and Cf. Jbid., May 1, 1927, p. 206-207. 

‘Joseph Roumanille, Li Margarideto, Paris, 1847, pp. 117-118. 

This sonnet was translated by G. Forti (“l’élégant traducteur du 
Télémaque”’’): “All’ Italia -T’han rubato lo scettro, o Regina! -Tutto in- 
franto é ’1 bel soglio tuo d’or! -Spettorata, ti cruci. o meschina, Singhioz- 
zado per alto dolor... ete.” (Ibid., pp. 217-218). 

‘Beside the regular histories of Italy, see Count Sforza’s The Real 
Italians, a Study in European Psychology (1942); André Fribourg, l’/talie 
et nous (1947); “France-italie,” by Louis Giniés, and “Gallophobie” by 
Paul Maquis (Le Feu, March 1932, pp. 47-49; March 1933, pp. 61-66, and 
June 1933, pp. 157-158). 

* Léon de Berluc-Pérussis. Born in Apt in 1835, died near Forcalquier 
in 1902. Scholar, poet and short story teller. Belonged to an old Italian 
tamily established in Provence in the fifteenth century. Joined the 
Felibrige soon after the Petrarch centenary. 

* Details will be found in the Athénée de Vaucluse. See Catalogue 
of the Petrarch Collection of the Cornell University Library. 

“ Henri Hauvette, Les Poésies lyriques de Pétrarque, p. 179. 

= Le Feu, Sept. 15, 1935 (Issue entirely devoted to Berluc-Pérussis) 
p. 169. 

*% Tension between France and Italy had been intermittent since 1848. 
In 1870, the French government of the National Assembly had hurriedly 
congratulated Victor Emmanuel upon his entering Rome, but the follow- 
ing government had sent a warship (the “Orénoque”) into Italian waters 
to protect papal interests, and the Italian monarch had accepted invi- 
tations to visit Vienna and Berlin where he had most cordial receptions 
(1873). 

** Garibaldi wrote to General Bordone: 

Mon cher Général 


“De vivi inferno (Roma) in gran miracol fia 
Se Cristo teco non s’adira.” 


Ces magnifiques vers du grand poéte de Vaucluse marquent le ¢a- 
ractére anticlérical de son immortel génie . . . Les hommes qui ont 
préparé la Grande Révolution francaise, & qui le monde doit l’immortelle 
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Déclaration des Droits de l’Homme, les Voltaire, les Diderot, les d’Alembert 
et toute cette pléiade de géants rougiraient certainemente d’avoir pour 
successeurs les tristes pygmées qui font aujourd’hui le malheur de 
Vhumanité. Mais avant ces glorieux precurseurs de l’emancipation et 
ractére anticlérical de son immortel génie . .. Les hommes que ont 
avec eux nous pouvons justement placer le chantre de Laure et cimenter 
sous ses auspices, comme une antithése du cléricalisme la fraternité des 
peuples et surtout celle de la France et de I’Italie, destinées & marcher 
ensemble dans la voie de la civilisation.” (Quoted by Marious André, La 
vie harmonieuse de Mistral, 1928, pp. 141-142). 

Victor Hugo, who saw in the proposed celebration “Rome et Paris 
fraternisant dans la sainte communion démocratisue,” regarded “Avignon, 
ville pontificale et ville populaire” as a “trait d’union entre les deux 
capitales du passé et de l’avenir.” (Letter quoted in toto by Marius 
André, op. cit., pp. 143-144). 

% Ubaldino Peruzzi (1822-1891). His ancestry has been traced down 
to the twelfth century. He studied in Paris, became acquainted with 
Frédéric Le Play. Back in Florence in 1848, he became active in the 
anti-Austrian campaign. He was President of Tuscany’s provisional gov- 
ernment in 1859, then ambassador to Napoleon III, then deputy in the 
parliament of Florence, then in Turin, finally Minister of the Italian 
kingdom. He became syndic of his native town. Accepted a seat in the 
senate in 1890. 

% Revue félibréenne, VII (1891), 230. 

“Costantino Nigra (1828-1907). A great diplomat. Was ambassador 
in Paris, Saint-Petersbourgh, London, Vienna. Known also as a philologist. 

* Letter quoted by Roger Barthe in his L’idée latine, 1, 81. 

* Both the French and Italian Catholics collaborated so closely with 
their governments that seventeen years later G. dipp could still write 
that this was “la seule circonstance oi |’élément papal et l’élément royal 
se soient montrés unis et presque fusionnés, depuis qu’est posé ]’inextri- 
cable probléme de Rome.” Revue félibréenne, VII (1891), 231. 

“The Catalogue of the Petrarch Collection of Cornell University 
Library lists the following: Fétes littéraires et internationales: cinquiéme 
centenaire de la mort de Pétrurque a@ Vaucluse et a@ Avignon les 18, 19 
et 20 juillet 1874. Avignon, Gros fréres, 1874, 294 pages; and Berluc- 
Pérussis, Des oeuvres relatives a Pétrarque publiées a Voccasion de sa 
féte séculaire, Apt, 1880; Procés verbaur de la Société littéraire, scienti- 
fique et artistique d’Apt, 2e série, tome 3*, Bulletin des 11* et 12° unnées 
(1874-1875), pp. 122-123. 

“Armana, 1875, p. 82. The Revue des gengue romanes gives Berluc- 
Pérussis “l’honneur de la pensée primitive et de la premiére initiative.” 
According to G. Hipp “. . . la solennisation du 18 juillet 1874 ne devait 
étre, a l’origine, qu’un rendez-vous familier des collaborateurs de l’Alma- 
nach du Sonnet (Berluc-Pérussis was the founder of “l’Académie du 
Sonnet”) sur les bords de la Sorgue; ce ne fut que par une gradation 
sensible et enespérée qu’elle prit peu a peu le caractére d’un congrés 
international.” Revue félibréenne, VII (1891), 229. Among the members 
of the Committee were: Berluc-Pérussis, Hippolyte Guillibert, a lawyer, 
the Felibres J.-B. Gaut and Francois Vidal, Dean Bonafous, Professor 
Reynald, MM. de Senarmont, Ch. de Ribbe, Moruan, of the Académie d’ Aix. 


Ed 
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=“... e@ Petrareo, empourta sus lis espalo de la foulo, semblavo 
s’enaura dins uno 2pouteosi.” Armana, 1875, p. 85. 

*Armana prouvencau 1895, p. 86. 

“ee. . Les sentiments de la reconnaissance inaliérable pour la part 
généreuse que la France a prise a notre affranchissement national.” 
Quoted by G. Hipp. Revue félibréenne, VIL (1891), 233. 

* Quoted by Marius Jouveau, Le Feu, Sept. 1928, p. 299. 

*“En mon particulier, je suis heureux et fier qu'un membre de la 
famille qui a tenu en honneur en France le nom que je porte, ait eu 
une si noble part dans l’organisation de cette féte franco-italienne, qui 
resserre les liens entre les deux branches de notre famille .. .” Revue 
félibréenne, VII (1891), 232. Berluc-Pérussis’ important role was pub- 
licly acknowledged by Mistral, both in the Armana of 1875 and in the 
following quatrain, which he recited “au pied du chateau des Papes.” 

Dins soun lincgdu de gldri 

Petrarco ero endourmi. 

Messiés, pourten un brinde a Berlu soun ami 
Qu’en terro d’Avignon l’a rendu viéu e flori. 

(Ibid., VIII (1892), 142). 

* Marius André, op. cii., pp. 152-154. 

* Armana prouvencau, 1875, pp. 22, 36, 38, 77, 79, 101. 

»" Revue des langues romanes, VI (1874), 279. 

 Tbid., VI (1874), 270-277, 607-608. 

" Tbid., VII (1875), 385-402. The authors of these “piéces en vers” 
were: A. Arnavielle, J. Monné, M. Frizet, A. Langlade, A. Verdot, l’abbé 
Roux, Mme Roumanille, l’abbé Lieutaud, A. Tavan, A. Mir, V. Bourrelly. 

Ibid., XIII (7878), 293. 

Tbid., XXXII (1888), 52-54. 

* Jbid., XLVIII (1905), 378-381. 

® Revue félibréenne, 1V, (1888), 314-316. 

* Tbid., V (1889), 48-45. A bust of Laura, by Mme Clovis Hugues, was 
erected at Vaucluse on August 14, 1894. 

* For instance in Jbid., VIII (1892), 302, and X (1894), 256. 

* Tbid., VIII (1892), 142-143. 

» Armana prouvencau, 1905, p. 105. 

“Le Feu, Jan. 1, 1927, pp. 16-16. Cf. Jbid., March 1, 1927, pp. 114-115, 
which develops the idea that Laure may never have existed. 

“Tbid., May 15, 1927, p. 229. It had been advertised in Le Feu of 
Jan. 15, 1927, p. 47. Cf. also: “Cette année verra les fétes de Pétrarque 
en Avignon. Autour de Gabriele d’Annunzio et de Pierre de Nolhac, la 
Société des Amis de Pétrarque, les écrivains du Feu, les Universités, 
les Académis, une réunion d’humanistes. De telle maniére cue l'année 
qui s’ouvre peut étre nommée ... l’année de Pétrarque.” (Jbid., Feb. 15, 
1927, p. 96). 

“Maffre de Baugé, Achille. Born in 1855, died at Marseille in 1928. 
Author of several books and poems. Regular contributor to lw Feu. Never 
wrote in Provencal, but “Mistralism” was his “faith.” A convinced 
theorist of Pan-Latinism. (See Le Feu, July 1928, p. 211). 

“Le Feu, Sept. 1928, p. 281. 

“ Tbid., p. 283. 

Tbid., p. 285. 
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Ibid., p. 289. 

“ Tbid., pp. 289-294. 

* Ibid., p. 296. 

“ Tbid., p. 287-288. 

Ibid., p. 305. 

" Jbid., Jan. 15, 1927, p. 47. 

Ibid., Feb. 1, 1927, p. 71. 

* Ibid., March 18, 1925, p. 143. 
Tbid., April 15, 1927, p. 187. 


“Tbid., Aug. 1, 1925, pp. 343-344. 
“ Inauguration de la maison de Pétrarque a@ Vaucluse, VII octobre 


MCMXXVIII, Imprimerie des Editions du Feu, Aix-en-Provence, 1929. 


Tbid., p. 26-27. 

* Tbid., p. 4. 

” Le Feu, Nov. 1928, pp. 365-366. 

© Quoted by Geo. Wm. Harris in his Introduction to the Catalogue of 
the Petrarch Collection of the Cornell University Library. 

|" Paul Mariéton wrote that Petrarch was more of a legendary figure 
than a popular one in Provence. (Revue félibréenne, X (1894), 186), 
but scholars and Felibres know that Provence, the land where he “lived, 
sang and loved,” the land that “l’a nourri mai que tuuti de soun Gai- 
Sabé,” can claim him as an adopted son. (Mistral in Armana prouvencau, 
1875, p. 82). Cf.: “L’Itali a soun brés emai sa toumbo; avén, nous-autre, 
le grando obro de sa vido.” (Félix Gras, in Jbid., p. 90). 

@Such was also the opinion regarding the “lover” of Beatrix among 
those who attended the centenary of Beatrix in Florence, in 1890. See 
full account of the celebration, in which the Félibrige participated also, 


in Revue félibréenne, VI (1890), 65-93. 


ON A SONNET WRONGLY ATTRIBUTED TO 
TORQUATO TASSO 


N THREE editions of the poems of Torquato Tasso, Opere. 
Tomo secondo, Firenze, Tartini e Franco, 1724, p. 312; Opere. 
Tomo sesto, Venezia, Monti e Compagno, 1736, p. 58, and the 
Opere di Torquato Tasso edited by Giovanni Rosini, Vol. III, Pisa, 
1821, p. 170, we find printed the following sonnet. 
Un inferno angoscioso @ la mia vita, 
I miei sospir son le tre Furie ardenti, 
I miei desir la schiera de’ serpenti 
Contra il misero cor fiera ed ardita. 
La speranza da me fatt’ha partita, 
Come laggitl tra le perdute genti; 
Il pianto é@ Stige, e i miei sospir cocenti 
Di Flegetonte la fiamma infinita. 
Le voci mie son Cerbero, che latra, 
La valle inferno, ove il gran fiume crea, 
E la mia mente tenebrosa, ed atra. 
E in questo é a me la sorte assai men rea, 


Ch’ivi tormenta la dolente squadra 
Spirto infernal, e me terrestre Dea.? 


But with these exceptions, it does not appear in any of the 
many editions printed either before 1724 or after this date, at least 
insofar as we can ascertain. Nor are we aided any in our search 
by Solerti in Le Rime di Torquato Tasso, Edizione Critica, Vol. I, 
Bibliografia. Bologna, Romagnoli, 1898, where virtually al] the 
Tasso collections of verse extant in manuscript and in print are 
listed.* Solerti, of course, describes our three collections, but says 
nothing in Un inferno angoscioso ... although in other cases he 
is quick to question the authenticity of such sporadically appearing 
verses. Yet, lest on the strength of its appearance in them some 
enterprising Tassista might again reproduce it as a genuine Tasso 
composition we hasten to add that it definitely does not belong 
to the writer of Jerusalem Delivered. It was first printed when 
he was a mere child in Libro Terzo delle Rime di Diversi Nobilis- 
simt et Eccellenti Autori. Nuovamente raccolte. Venetia, Al 
Segno del Pozzo, 1550, p. 80r., under the name of Fortunio Spira, 
who is without doubt its real author. However, variants here, 
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even though they are slight, indicate that the Tasso attribution 
must have been drawn trom some other version. For comparative 
purposes we cite the 1550 reading: 

Un inferno angoscioso @ la mia vita; 

I miei desir son tre furie ardenti; 

E i miei pensier la schiera de’ serpenti 

Contra il misero cor fiera, & ardita; 

La speranza é da me tutta partita, 

Come @ 1a git fra le perdute genti; 

1] pianto @ Stige, e i miei sespir cocenti 

Di Phlegethonte la fiamma infinita: 

Le voci mie son Cerbero che latra; 

La valle inferna, che ’] gran fumo crea, 

E la mia mente tenebrosa & atra. 

In questo @ sol la mia sorte men rea, 

Ch’ivi tormentan la dolente squatra 

Spirti infernali e me celeste Dea. 

Liographical details on Spira are extremely scanty. In fact, 
almost all that we ean learn about him is that he was born in 
Viterbo, that he spent the latter part of his life as secretary both 
to Livio Podacataro, archbishop of Cyprus, and his brother, Cesare 
Podacataro, archbishop of Nicosia, and that he died about 1560. 
Aretino in the first book of his letters describes him as one who 
had ‘‘maesta nella presenza, gentilezza, ne’ costumi, maiiera nelle 
azioni, grazia nei gesti, bonta nella natura, felicitade ne!]’ingegno, 
fama nell’opere e gloria nel nome .. . che non solamente sa scrivere 
opere degne d’esser lette, ma parlare tuttavia cose degne d’essere 
seritte.’’ Nevertheless, he apparently wrote little—a few short 
poems, some lettere amorose and a lost work in prose and verse 
entitled Notti Amorvose.’ He also enjoyed a considerable reputation 
as a linguist and was on friendly terms with the leading men of 
his day ineluding such celebrities as Aretino, Sebastiano Serlic, 
Titian, Francesco Sansovino, Claudio Tolomei, Girolamo Parabosco 
and Bernardo Tasso.’ His friendship with Bernardo Tasso, inci- 
dentally, may provide us with a clue as to the original provenience 
of Un inferno angescioso ... for it is not unlikely that Bernardo 
had been presented by Spira with an unsigned copy of his sonnet. 
Later it must have found its way into various other Tasso papers 
and ended in ultimately being attributed to Torquato Tasso. 

JosepH G. 


Northwestern University 
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* From the 1736 edition, Tavola delle Rime con gli argomenti, Vol. VI, 
p. 530, we learn that it was written to Giulia Guerriera. Rosini intro- 
duces into his text two variants both in line 10, and justifies them in a 
note on page 234 (op. cit.) which reads as follows: “In tutte leggesi 
inferno e crea che non ha significato. Il verbo meare (he transforms 
crea into mea) @ di Dante.” He was right in emending inferno to inferna, 
but is arbitrary when, on the strength of the fact that the piece shows 
Dantesque inspiration, he changes crea to mea. It is evident that Rosini 
used one or both of the other editions mentioned. 

?In addition to checking in Solerti, we have gone through the fol- 
lowing collections with negative results: Rime, Venetia, Aldo, 1581; 
Scielta delle Rime, I-II, Ferrara, Baldini, 1582; Scelta delle Rime, Ferrara, 
Mammarelli e Cagnaccini, 1582; Delle Rime e Prose, Venetia, Aldo, 1583; 
Delle Rime, parte terza, Ferrara, Vasalini, 1585; Aggiunta alle Rime et 
Prose, Venetia, Aldo, 1585; Rime, raccolte da Vittorio Baldini, Ferrara, 
Baldini, 1586; I] Rimanente delle Rime Nuove aggiuntavi la Lettera Con- 
solatoria all’Ambasciatrice di Toscana .. . Ferrara, Baldini, 1587; Gioie 
di Rime e Prose, quinta e sesta parte, Ferrara, Vasalini, 1587; Rime 
Nuove, Ferrara, Vasalini, 1589; Delle Rime, parte prima, Brescia, 
Marchetti, 1592; Rime, date in luce ed accresciute dall’autore ... , 
Brescia, Marchetti, 1592-93; Delle Rime, parte seconda, Brescia, Marchetti, 
1593; Rime, Venetia, Deuchino, 1608, 1621; Raccolta di Poesie ricavate 
dai manoscritti dell’autore, Roma, 1789; Rime scelte e rivedute da Lucio 
Hold, Arau, 1807; Rime Jnedite di T. T., Girolamo Veritd, Vincenzo 
Querini, Francesco Molza, Pompeo Figari, Padova, Minerva, 1819; Let- 
tere e Versi, pubblicati nelle Nozze di Carlo Kramer e Teresa Berra, 
Milano, 1821; Rime Scelte e Aminic, col Discorso sulle Differenze Poetiche 
e col Varme del Cav. Vincenzo Monti, Milano, Silvestri, 1824; Sonetti e 
Madrigali, pubblicati dal Conte Mario Valdrighi per Nozze Ferrucci- 
Franceschi, Modena, Vincenzi, 1827; Versi, pubblicati da Giovanni Ro- 
verella per Nozze Guiccioli Caprania, Forli, Casali, 1842; Rime, con 
emendazioni di mano dello stesso autore la pitt parte inedite, Milano, 
Pirotta, 1856; Rime Amorose, Milano, Sonzogno, 1909; Rime Inedite, 
raccolte e pubblicate da Mons. Dott. Marco Vattasso, Roma, 1915; Pime 
Amorose, Milano, Istituto Editoriale Italiano, 1917; Rime, scelte ed an- 
notate da A. C. Volpe, Firenze, La Voce, 1924; Scelta di Rime e di Poemi 
Minori, Milano, Signorelli, 1929; Poesie, Milano, Rizzoli, 1934. 

*The poems are to be found in Libro Primo delle Rime di Diversi, 
Venetia, Giolito, 1545, 46, 49; Rime di Diversi, raccolte da’ libri altra 
volta impressi, Venetia, Giolito, 1553, 56; Libro Terzo delle Rime di 
Diversi, Venetia al Segno del Pozzo, Venetia, 1550, and a few other 
seattered collections for which see Delle Iscrizioni Veneziane, raccolte 
ed illustrate da Emanuele Antonio Cicogna, Cittadino Veneto, Vol. ITI, 
Venezia, G. Picotti, 1830, pp. 307-10. 

“See Cicogna, op. cit., for this and other inedita. 

5 See Cicogna, op. cit., which is by far the best source of information 
on Spira. 
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VITTORIO ALFIERI E LA RELIGIONE AVITA* 


ERCHE |’Alfieri morisse senza i desiderati conforti della re- 
ligione, non 4icono le sue biografie: neppure la pitti ampia 
e meglio documentata, che é quella di Emilio Bertana; il quale 
si contenta di rinviare il lettore alla nota lettera alla Contessa 
d’Albany dell’ab. Tommaso Valperga di Caluso, che da compi- 
mento all’autobiografia del Poeta. Questa lettera, in verita, é 
assai reticente in proposito: ‘‘Non si erano trascurati i doveri e 
conforti della religione. Ma non si credeva il male eosi precipitoso, 
né aleuna fretta necessaria, onde il confessore chiamato ron giunse 
a tempo. Ma non percid dobbiamo ecredere che non fosse il Conte 
apparecchiato a quel passo, il cui pensiero avea si frequente, che 
spessissimo ancora ne facea parola.’’ 
Eppure non mancano testimonianze assai degne di nota: quella 
di Massimo D’Azeglio e quella di Gino Capponi, riferita come 
inedita da Cesare Cantti in un’opera del 1879,’ mentre si trova 
nei Ricordi, gia pubblicati due anni prima, dello scrittore 
fiorentino.’ 
Fatto un ritratto non molto lusinghiero della Contessa d’Albany, 
il Capponi continua: ‘‘Mi affermava ella che, se |’Alfieri fosse 
vissuto pid a lungo, sarebbe morto con la corona in mano, dicendo 
rosarii, ma da pitt anni essa non lo amava, e certe cose non in- 
tendeva. Giunto che fu egli presso a morte, una marchesa di 
Prié (Polissena), nuora di quella che in Torino gli aveva imposto 
una eatena da lui spezzata si nobilmente (la marchesa Gabriella 
Turinetti di Prié), . . . quasi volesse ella pagare un vecchio debito 
di famiglia, ricered il padre Stanislao Canovai delle Scuole Pie che 
lo assistesse cristianamente. Ma questi, iracondo quanto si fosse 
l’Alfieri e non chiamato da lui, la prima volta negd andare. Strano 
uomo era il Canovai, il quale, prontissimo a ogni maniera di 
studii, audace d’ingegno e ridondante d’ogni affetto, esercitava 
la caritad come a gastigo di sé medesimo, sempre focoso ed impa- 
ziente. Richiesto poi una seconda volta, correva pentito alla casa 
dell’infermo: se non che, appena metteva il piede nella camera 
di lui, questi, che innanzi a lui giaceva sopra una seggiola a 
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bracciuoli, chind la testa e mori: del che rimase al Canovai, tanto 
che visse, grande rammarico.’’ 

Nel IV ecapitolo dei Miei Ricordi, tutto pieno di ricordi aifieria- 
ni, narra il D’Azeglio: ‘‘Nella sua breve ed ultima malattia fu 
chiamato il p. Canovai delle Seuole Pie. Egli si credette minacciato 
di grave responsabilita, ebbe Dio sa quali paure, e volle andar 
prima dal Vescovo per sapere come s’avesse a regolare. Ma tardd 
troppo; e quando finalmente il Canovai entrd in camera dell’in- 
fermo, lo vide abbassare il capo; credette fosse un saluto, ed invece 
era la morte di Vittorio Alfieri. Cosi mi narrava mio padre.”’ 


I] padre gli aveva anche raccontato che un giorno la figlia della 
Marchesa di Prié, appena tornata dalla chiesa, entrd nel salotto 
della mamma, ov’erano adunati aleuni nobili piemontesi profughi 
a Firenze, e: ‘‘Signora madre,—disse, togliendosi il velo,—indovini 
un po’ con chi ho preso la Pasqua questa mattina . . . Col conte 
Alfieri, che m’era accanto al balaustro!’’ 

Resulta dunque da tali testimonianze che non da chi avrebbe 
dovuto, cioé dalla Contessa d’Albany, che ‘‘certe cose non in- 
tendeva,’’ si pensd a non far mancare i conforti religiosi al Poeta 
gia tornato alla fede de’ suoi padri, ma dalla marchesa Polissena 
di Prié; e che furon gl’indugi, comunque si debbano spiegare, 
del p. Canovai la causa ch’egli morisse senza quei conforti. Ma 
giova credere che anche per lui 


. valida 
Venne una man dal cielo, 
E in pid spirabil aere 
Pietosa il trasportd. 


Leggiamo ora una bella pagina del Gioberti, tolta dall’/ntro- 
duzione allo Studio della Filosofia: 


La religione @ ad un tempo oscura e luminosa, secreta e palese, 
offerentesi spontaneamente, e non arrendevole se non a chi la 
cerca. La grande anima di Vittorio era degna di sollevar quel velo 
e di apprezzare queste dottrine, che avevano rapita la gran mente 
del Vico, e soggiogati gli spiriti indomiti del Buonarroti e del- 
l’Alighieri. L’ammirator della Bibbia, l’autor del Saulle, il lodator 
del Savonarola, l’amatore ardente della libertA italiana, il fiero 
disprezzatore d’ogni moderna mollezza e barbarie, era nato a 
misurare l’altezza e l’efficacia dell‘Idea cattolica. E sappiamo che 
verso il fine de’ suoi giorni parve averne un sentore: sappiamo 
che si dolse de’ suoi trascorsi giovanili, e di certe licenze della 
sua penna. Lo accennano le sue ultime scritture, e in ispecie 
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alcune poesie: e basterebbe a mostrarlo quel suo verso strano si, 
ma che vale un libro, dove, parlando del Voltaire, lo chiama. 


Disinventore od inventor del nulla 
Certo, chi scrisse queste parole, avea come un sentimento che 
il vero, il bello, il positivo della vita @ nella religione, e che senza 
di essa il tutto é niente. Né l’autore del Misogallo poteva ignorare 
che l’incredulita moderna in Italia @ merce forestiera.* 

Tutto bene: ma non soltanto ‘‘verso il fine de’ suoi giorni’’ 
troviamo indizii d’un graduale ritorno dell’Alfieri alla religione 
avita. 

Non posso rifare qui, in un breve articolo, la storia del pen- 
siero religioso del nostro poeta: ma addurrd qualche fatto a com- 
mento e, se mi é lecito dire, a correzione della pagina giobertiana. 

Il verso citato dal Gioberti chiude la satira L’Antireligioneria 
(1796), che @ una ecarica a fondo contro il Voltaire e il volteria- 
nismo. Ma questa satira ha un precedente nel trattato Del 
Principe e delle Lettere, compiuto dieci anni prima, del quale é 
da rileggere il capo V del II libro. I] gia volteriano autore del 
giovanile trattato Della Tirannide (1777), nel quale la religione 
é considerata ‘‘uno dei saldissimi sostegni’’ della tirannide (J, 8), 
qui pone la religione a fondamento dell’etica, considerando le 
istituzioni religiose come eccitatrici dell’entusiasmo necessario al 
sentimento e alla conquista della liberta, e combatte |’enciclope- 
dismo francese, ‘‘una certa semifilosofia seminata in questo secolo 
da aleuni serittori leggiadri, o aneo eecellenti, quanto allo stile, ma 
superficiali, 0 non veri, quanto alle cose.’’ Come si vede, egli 
veramente sapeva la moderna incredulita in Italia essere ‘‘merce 
forestiera.”’ 

Studioso della Bibbia, aveva scritto nel 1782 il suo eapolavoro, 
il Saul, che @, in fondo, la rappresentazione della solitudine spa- 
ventosa, dello sconvolgimento di un’anima eroica che si sente 
abbandonata da Dio; e nel 1786 aveva conecepito |’Abele ‘‘tra- 
melogedia,’’ che si chiude con questa ‘‘voce di Dio:’’ 


Qual ch’ei sia dunque, il destin vostro emana 
D’alto consiglio eterno. 
Volgi, volgi al superno 
Facitor d’ogni cosa umile i! ciglio; 
E, rassegnato figlio, 
Non mover mai la sua ragione insana 
A investigar cagion celeste arcana. 
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Lo spirito religioso affiora pili frequente nelle lettere e nelle 
rime degli ultimi anni. 


Basti citare le lettere alla madre del 22 ottobre e del 13 di- 
cembre 1790, in cui narra una visita a certi frati trappisti di 
Normandia, e dice di essere stato ‘‘edificato veramente e com- 
punto dalla sublime pieta di quei religiosi;’’ e quella del 27 gen- 
naio 1791, nella quale le fa sapere di ricorrere nelle *‘ oceorrenze’’ 
spirituali a un cappuccino corso, ‘‘uomo di santa ed esemplaris- 
sima vita;’’ e quella notissima del 10 maggio 1796 a Teresa Regoli 
Mocenni, dove, in opposizione al ‘‘gelato filosofismo’’ di Francia, 
dimostra quanto pit giovi al cuore e alla fantasia il credere che i 
nostri cari defunti ‘‘stiano parlando e pensando di noi, e che li 
rivedremo una volta, che non di erederli tutti un pugno di cenere.’’ 


Nudriti di profonde meditazioni non soltanto politiche e morali, 
ma anche religiose, son gli ultimi sonetti, i pit alti, i pitt pacati, 
che |’Alfieri abbia scritti. 


Cito subito il sonetto Alto, devoto (1795), che non é soltanto 
un affettuoso riconoscimento della bellezza del culto eattolico: 


Alto, devoto, mistico, ingegnoso; 
Grato alla vista, all’ascoltar soave; 
Di puri inni celesti armonioso 
E il nostro culto; amabilmente grave; 


ma anche una riconciliazione del Poeta con la Chiesa Cattolica, 
da lui gia avversata soltanto come potenza politica: 


Guai se per gli occhi e per gli orecchi al core 
Vaga e tremenda in un di Dio non scende 
L’imago in noi: tosto il ben far si muore. 

Dell’uom gli arcani appien sol Roma intende: 
Utile ai pil, chi pud chiamarla Errore? 

Con leggi accorte, alcun suo mal si ammende. 


Si dira che questo atteggiamento é spiegato dal fiero sdegno 
del Poeta per gli orrori della Rivoluzione, considerati effetto del- 
l’ateismo predicato alle moltitudini. Leggiamo infatti nella ei- 
tata satira L’Antireligioneria: 


Sotto il vessillo del Niun-Dio ravvolti; 
Ruban, ammazzan, ardono, e cid tutto 
In nome e gloria degli Errori tolti: 

Ecco, o Volter micrdscopo, il bel frutto 
Che dal tuo predicar n’uscia finora, 
Ai ribaldi trionfo, ai buoni lutto. 
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Tutto cid é verissimo. Ma ecco slanci spontanei e disinteressati 
dell’anima sitibonda d’eternita. 
Un sonetto alla madre, Della pia, bene spesa (1791), termina 


cosi: 
Beata o tu, che in alma speme acceso 
Fisi intrepido il ciglio alle superne 
Sedi, ove ognora fu il tuo spirto inteso! 
Su le sublimi tue tracce materne 
Avessi io pur fervido il vol disteso, 
Ch’or terrei sole cose esser l’eterne! 


E, per farla breve, il sonetto Pieno il non empio core (1795) é 
la visione di esso il Poeta in punto di morte, anelante all’Eterno: 


Da tergo (io spero) con sereno aspetto 
Ratto adocchiando mie vestigie prime, 
Mi volgerd bramosamente eretto 
Per iscoprir di Eternita le cime. 


Il cuore del poeta, smentendo 1’ ‘‘insana’’ ragione del filosofo 
gia imbevuto di ‘‘gelato filosofismo,’’ trova la pace nella fede de’ 


suoi padri. 
Grutio NATALI 


Roma 


*Insisto su questo argomento, perché qualche recensore del mio Vit- 
torio Alfieri (Roma, A. Signorelli, 1949), dove qua e 1a si accenna a un 
ritorno del Poeta alla fede degli avi, ha mostrato di dubitare di questo 
ritorno. 

1Canti, C., Monti e ’ Eta che fu Sua (Milano, Treves, 1879), p. 194 nota. 

?Capponi, G., Ricordi, in Scritti Editi e Inediti Firenze, Barbéra, 
1877, v. II, pp. 13-15. 

* Pensieri e Giudizii di V. Gioberti sulla Letteratura Italiana e Stranie- 
ra raccolti da F. Ugolini, Firenze, Barbéra, 1887, pp. 194-95. 


ELEMENTI DI STRUTTURA ORGANICA NELLA 
CULTURA ITALIANA 


STATO notato semi-ironicamente da un filosofo non privo di 

33 spirito, che gli animali usati nelle ricerche di psicologia ‘‘have 
all displayed the national characteristics of the observer. Animals 
studied by Americans rush frantically, with an ineredible display 
of hustle and pep, and at last achieve the desired result by chance. 
Animals observed by Germans sit still and think, and at last evolve 
the solution out of their inner consciousness.’” Anche le scienze 
naturali sono insomma relativamente determinate: questa scoperta 
é una delle pietre miliari della cultura moderna, checché si voglia 
protestare. I] che non invalida, beninteso, la loro validita oggettiva, 
bensi ci dé modo di interpretarle in senso umano. Quando pren- 
diamo nota della giustezza metodologica e del rigore. scientifico 
delle tesi freudiane, nulla ci impedisce di avvertirne e circo- 
seriverne l’origine ambientale.’ Ai pid coerenti e profondi dei 
moderni sociologi nessun campo della conoscenza risulta estraneo 
ai rapporti strutturali. 

Le discipline pit tipicamente umanistiche, arte filologia critica, 
non sfuggono dunque a questa ondata di generale integrazione 
connettiva, sia nel suo semplice aspetto di pit larga ‘‘compren- 
sione,’’ che in senso tecnico, di mezzi e metodi specifici. Se si 
vogliono formulare le richieste indirizzate a quelle discipline, non 
si dovrebbe parlare, ad es., di maggiore ‘‘profondita,’’ che é un 
giudizio di valore piuttosto che ‘‘ontologico,’’ ma del bisogno di 
penetrazione verticale e poi, secondariamente, allargamento oriz- 
zontale sulla vita e sul mondo; o con altre parole, bisogno di 
sviluppo in senso sociale e in senso geografico (che é poi un modo 
e una varieta del primo). 

In una recentissima polemica avvenuta in Italia a proposito di 
una interessante rivista, nata fra stenti e incertezze e morta, pare, 
di debolezza organica (Cultura e Realtd), Italo Calvino e Gino 
Pampaloni dettero una delle tante prove di questa angoscia della 
cultura italiana. I] Calvino esprimeva il bisogno di una nuova 
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‘‘eritica che riunifichi |’arte al resto del mondo,’’ il Pampaloni os- 
servava che, pili che i ecritici, mancano gli scrittori veramente nuovi. 

Invero, |’Italia del dopoguerra ha visto fiorire una ‘‘nuova’’ 
letteratura, numerosa e genuina, simile in parte a quella francese 
(la quale perd, come é stato notato, era gia cominciata assai prima 
della guerra, allorché in Italia la ‘‘novita’’ era forzatamente spinta 
e limitata dal piano della verita naturale e spontanea ad un piano 
artificiale), e anche nella ‘‘coseienza’’ letteraria, vogliamo dire Ja 
critica, e’é stato un notevole, se non altrettanto largo, adeguamento 
alle nuove situazioni spirituali. Ma, soprattutto nel campo della 
critica, maneano delle grandi personalita che imprimano un im- 
pulso organico e dirigano questi movimenti che sono affiorati qua 
e la in persone isolate 0, pill spesso, in gruppi. Eppure proprio in 
Italia al principio di questo secolo, grazie all’eredita della tradi- 
zione Vieo—De Sanctis raecolta dal Croce, la coscienza critica 
letteraria aveva raggiunto il suo pit alto grado, senza confronti 
sul piano europeo ed extra-europeo, tanto che si poteva a ragione 
considerare |’Estetica come una scoperta del Croce. 

Come spiegare dunque lo stato presente? 


Alla fine del Quattrocento uscendo dal Medioevo, |’Italia per- 
dette i! senso dell’unita conereta della vita. Vogliamo dire che quel 
senso inecomincid ad affievolirsi in confronto ad altri paesi europei. 
La cultura perdette il contatto con la realta storica mutata. Questo 
non era un fenomeno casuale, rispecchiando |’adagiarsi delle classi 
superiori in un multiforme oblioso parassitismo, senza intervento 
attivo e produttivo nella vita politico-sociale del paese, il eui po- 
tenziale comincid a cadere progressivamente dal culmine raggiunto 
dalle istituzioni comunali nel basso Medioevo. 

Il passaggio dal feudalesimo all’eta borghese avvenne in con- 
dizioni sfavorevoli per |’Italia. Il disorientamento della societa 
in quest‘era di transizione storica si riflette nella coscienza cul- 
turale: |’Umanesimo stesso é diviso dualisticamente fra la positi- 
vita della cosciente affermazione di una nuova epoca e |’equivoco 
della caratterizzazione di esa. Tipico per illuminare la gravita 
di questo equivoco, é il procedimento scientificamente errato e 
idealistico, secondo eui il Machiavelli comparava le repubbliche 
comunali italiane alla democrazia condizionata romana, proponendo 
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questa a base scientifica della prosperita di quelle.’ L’abate Galiani 
era un ‘‘machiavellico’’ pil conseguentemente storicista quando 
obbiettava al Marquis de Roquemaure: ‘‘Imitons le grand Colbert 
et ne le suivons pas.’™ 


Questo iniziale distacco dalla realta,* si sviluppa lungo tre secoli, 
fino alla fine del ’700. Allora la coscienza del paese, fatto inquieto 
sul suo destino, incomincia a riscuotersi sotto la spinta delle circo- 
stanze interne ed esterne. Ma un cosi lungo stato di colpa non si 
ripara facilmente, e anche il Risorgimento fu un rimedio parziale, 
perche il torpore dei gangli vitali della struttura sociale italiana 
perdurod fin verso la fine dell’800. E’ assai significativo che le 
analisi pid profonde nelle radici di questa situazione secolare non 
siano state fatte da italiani (a parte il De Sanctis), ma da tedeschi, 
quelli che oggi sono valutati come i fondatori della sociologia 
tedesea (J. Burekhardt, W. Dilthey, Max Weber). Le analisi del 
Weber,’ in particolare, ci danno anche ragione del fatto che il 
paese che raggiunse unita e indipendenza politiche quasi con- 
temporaneamente all’Italia (ultimi fra le grandi nazioni europee), 
abbia raggiunto appunto nell’800 un livello e un potenziale di 
sviluppo che |’Italia non godeva neppure lontanamente, per quanto 
la Germania stessa non avesse dietro di sé una si alta manifestazione 
di civilta (spirituale e materiale) come il Rinascimento. Trattasi 
appunto della Riforma, che fu in Germania un movimento di 
inizio, mentre il Rinascimento era transizione, seguita per di pit 
da quella lunga fase di generale debolezza, anziché da una ripresa 
concreta. 

Le tesi del Burckhardt ad es. sono state diseusse e in gran parte 
corrette (concezione romantica della ‘‘frattura violenta’’), ma 
quello che qui conta é lo studio del periodo come ‘‘periodo di 
transizione,’’ che é tuttora, almeno parzialmente, valido.’ 

Alla meta del ’700 la cultura italiana comincia a riprendere 
coscienza di sé attraverso la comunicazione con |’estero, che 
importa da noi le teorie illuministiche: ]’Iluminismo rappresenta 
appunto, dopo Aristotele forse, la prima formulazione cosciente 
e ‘‘filosofiea’’ della necessita di integrare fra loro tutte le arti e 
tutte le scienze al fine di impostare i problemi dell’ umanita e della 
storia su un piano conereto. Per questo, tale movimento pud 
essere studiato come origine del razionalismo moderno. Poi la 
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“‘reazione’’ romantica dopo la caduta di Napoleone (protesta della 
nobilta appoggiata dai nazionalismi tedesco e inglese, contro la 
borghesia illuministica, poi rivoluzionaria, poi napoleonica), pe- 
netrando anche da noi rimise tutto in questione e in equilibrio 
instabile, per quanto si alleasse, grazie alla situazione nazionale, 
alla borghesia italiana, che non aveva ancora avuto la sua rivolu- 
zione. Nella seconda meta dell’800 la cultura italiana stava fer- 
‘mentando sotto |’impulso delle due grandi dottrine dell’800 euro- 
peo: l’idealismo hegeliano e il positivismo (questo, in parte, 
reazione a quello, ed erede in tono minore dell’Illuminismo) : il 
primo, ideologica base di tutta la civilta contemporanea, sia in 
senso positivo che negativo, il secondo, centro dello sviluppo delle 
seienze naturalistiche. L’idealismo (neo-idealismo) trovd ambiente 
favorevole nel meridione (ove il terreno gli era stato validamente 
preparato, come al romanticismo, da G. B. Vico), il positivismo 
al nord (regioni industriali). 


* 


Al principio di questo secolo, la cultura italiana si trovd ad 
essere largamente e profondamente influenzata, buon grado o mal 
grado, dall’opera neoidealistica di Benedetto Croce. Non é negli 
intenti di questo saggio esaminare il sistema crociano, uno dei pit 
affascinanti e completi che siano mai stati, né la sua generale 
influenza, che fu ed é enorme, sulla cultura italiana. Invece voglia- 
mo analizzare in breve la natura e le conseguenze di quella 
ideologia in rapporto alla letteratura e soprattutto alla critica 
(d’altronde é ormai generalmente ammesso che il pit originale 
e solido merito del Croce sta nella sua Estetica e nel metodo critico). 


Il sistema crociano poggia su un postulato (che non si trova, 
almeno sotto questa formulazione, nel contesto crociano, ma é 
facilmente deducibile): Nella vita e nella storia, causa prima e 
ultima, natura vera, movente intimo di tutto, é lo Spirito, 1’Idea. 
Non e’é bisogno di fare indagini voluminose e sottili sul senso di 
queste parole ‘‘spirito’’ e ‘‘idea’’ nel linguaggio crociano, per 
finire magari di voler far dire all’autore quello che egli stesso 
non intendeva dire; basta questa breve formulazione per far ri- 
sultare il disaccordo di tale sistema con i principi pid largamente 
attivi della scienza e filosofia contemporanea. La base del cro- 
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cianesimo pud benissimo essere oggi considerata parziale, arbitraria, 
e anche anacronistica. 

I fenomeni storici sono, bensi, relativamente liberi, ma non pos- 
sono a nessun titolo essere ‘‘conosciuti’’ dalla mente umana se 
non sotto la specie della necessita: orbene, il travaglio pid origi- 
nale, pit. feeondo della scienza e filosofia contemporanea sta nel- 
l’analisi spregiudicata di quella ‘‘necessita,’’ delle cause dei 
fenomeni, le quali risultano appunto di natura molteplice e pluri- 
laterale—o, se un’unilateralita si vorra indicare come direzione 
fondamentale, essa non segue proprio il senso veduto dal Croce. 


L’assolutismo storicistico del Croce é un aecquisto teorico non 
solo affatto moderno, ma che sorpassa decisamente tante tergiversa- 
zioni € compromessi tuttora vivi altrove; ma come lo applica il 
Croce stesso? La sua dialettica é puramente orizzontale, ignora la 
verticalita. Il ‘‘fiume’’ della storia fu concepito in passato come 
una corrente omogenea, ed oggi invece come massa di sostanze varie, 
sciolte nelle sue acque: il Croce continua a limitarsi a considerarlo 
una corrente su terreno accidentato, con gorghi e casecate, ma la 
cui sostanza ultima é semplicemente ‘‘aequa.’’ Altri invece scruta 
in profondita, con strumenti ottici, e vede la reale varieta delle 
sostanze che lo compongono, pill 0 meno mescolate. Per di pid, il 
‘‘relativismo”’ della sua valutazione si sviluppa nel senso erroneo, 
eliminando semplicemente |’intervento della moralita (tutto ha da 
esser buono e giusto quel che lo Spirito fa o lascia fare), invece 
di mettere in luce il gioco vario dei ‘‘motivi,’’ che rendono un 
giudizio meramente moralistico inadeguato, data la fatale influenza 
delle cause ‘‘basse’’ e di quelle ‘‘elevate,’’ di quelle confessate e 
di quelle ineonfessate, di quelle personali e di quelle di gruppo. E 
quanto alla eritiea letteraria, anziché relativizzare |’artista a se 
stesso, individualmente, bisognera relativizzarlo alla ‘‘situazione’’ 
che gli ha fornito i modi conereti, mancanti solo dell ’organizzazione 
formale. 

Questi prineipi coneernono tutte le discipline della vita indi- 
viduale e sociale, ma in particolare come si concretano nella storia 
e nella eritica? 

}’ noto il disprezzo del Croce per la critica erudita e filologica ; 
ma che cosa vi ha egli sostituito? Le earatteristiche ‘‘negative’’ 
del suo metodo (antimoralismo, antiutilitarismo, antioggettivismo ) 
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sono acquisite ormai dai migliori critici anche non crociani, e ]’im- 
portanza duratura di certi suoi saggi non é tanto determinata dal 
metodo, quanto cal suo buon gusto personale. 

Ma mentre il metodo crociano ha portato la critica italiana a 
una purezza qualitativa altissima, esso ha impedito col suo at- 
teggiamento disdegnoso e puristico lo sviluppo delle feconde ten- 
denze moderne, che nel frattempo hanno portato certa critica a 
dei concreti risultati fuori d’Italia.’ Fra altro, la diffidenza siste- 
matica ecrociana per le scienze, elaboratrici di ‘‘ pseudoconeetti,’’ é 
una remora alla collaborazione fra la storia letteraria (e la critica, 
che é un aspetto di quella) e le scienze stesse, da cui essa, come 
tutta la Storia, non pud pid prescindere. 

Ora, non vogliamo asserire tout court che la colpa di tale stato 
di cose vada al signor B. Croce in persona, il che sarebbe irrive- 
rentemente ingenuo e per la Storia e per lo Spirito;’ cid nondimeno 
é facilmenie dimostrabile che quel sistema é per diverse vie, non 
esclusa la resistenza passiva della cristallizzazione accademica, un 
serio ostacolo alla vasta penetrazione dei moderni metodi di ricerea. 
Non che si tratti di una dittatura inecontestata (ad es. la recente 
lunga inchiesta di N. Sigillino su La Fiera Letteraria a proposito 
dell ’antierocianesimo in Italia, illumina una vasta sfera di op- 
posizione specifica), né che i eritici italiani siano quasi tutti cro- 
ciani (anzi, si potrebbe a pit giusto titolo affermare che quasi 
nessuno lo é a rigore), ma |’influenza di quel sistema si esercita, 
ci pare, silenziosamente e sottilmente proprio nel senso da noi 
indicato.” 

Con questo abbiamo tentato di additare uno dei pit decisivi 
handicaps della critica italiana contemporanea, e non vorremmo 
si dedueesse che a nostro avviso basti uscire d'Italia per vedere 
la eritiea letteraria fiorire come rosa di maggio. Ogni paese ha le 
sue magagne, e ognuno cura le sue; ben forunato quello che puod 
valersi dell’aiuto altrui, e contraceambiarlo. 

Fra le recenti correnti critiche particolarmente vive, desta in 
Italia notevole interesse la ‘‘stilistiea’’ (Contini, Fubini, Devoto, in 
linguistica Terracini, eee.), uno dei cui rappresentanti, anzi leader 
in America, é Leo Spitzer. Anche questo, per il punto di vista 
crociano ortodosso é un metodo pitt o meno scomunicato. Parimenti 
certa insigne storiografia inglese viene trattata di superficialita 
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e arretratezza (Toynbee ad es.), e certa altra francese (additeremo 
la ecorrente espressa nella rivista Annales, del resto ancora poco 
fortunata nella stessa Francia) ¢ annoverata fra Je ‘‘storie che 
sono non-storie.’™ 

Ma quello di fronte a cui il crocianesimo, immaginiamo, sempli- 
cemente chiuderebbe gli occhi ammutolito d’orrore (diciamo: im- 
maginiamo, perché non ci risulta che se ne sia mai occupato), é 
una petizione di principio che troviamo in una recente e impor- 
tante rassegna della critica anglo-americana:” in questo libro si 
tenta di definire il ‘‘new criticism’’ cosi: ‘‘The organie use of non- 
literary techniques and bodies of knowledge to obtain insights into 
literature’’ (‘‘Somewhat inaccurately defined,’’ ammette | autore). 
A nostro parere, questa asserzione ha, oseremmo dire, una certa 
coloritura ‘‘onirica,’’ esprimendo in buona parte un desiderio 
dell’autore piuttosto che la realta in atto. Tuttavia, benché di 
fatto una simile formula non esprima senz’ altro la via di salvezza 
della eritica di domani, essa é una significativa e realistica con- 
cezione del modo in cui la moderna critica realizza |’esame relati- 
vistico dialettico dell’arte. In Italia oggi, sia nelle forme difficili 
della ‘‘eritica ermetica’’ (interesse per la poesia metafisica dei 
barocchi inglesi e spagnoli, interesse per le teorie di Eugenio d’Ors, 
diseussioni su validita e rapporti letterari dei poeti ermetici italiani 
contemporanei e della lirica ‘‘pura’’ straniera; sintetismo sottile 
delle analisi semantiche); sia nella letterale chiarezza 
delle indagini di indole, per cosi dire, neopositivistica (@ una 
parolaeccia, lo sappiamo, e non dice esattamente quello che in- 
tendiamo, ma non ne troviamo altra; e pensiamo qui al veechio 
metodo della ricerea di fonti, della comparazione, fino all’appli- 
eazione dei risultati delle scienze umane e sociali), attraverso 
queste varie forme disorganiche nel loro reciproco rapporto, anche 
in Italia, diciamo, si verifica oggi la complessa e inesorabile 
dialetticita relativistica dello secibile moderno, che sospende il 
giudizio—non lo annulla—fra caute e informate diseriminazioni 
di aspetti contrastanti, che irraggiano dalle differenti sfere del- 
l’animo umano ecospiranti, unite e distinte, nell’azione. Nulla di 
pit miope che |’accusa di meceanico determinismo rivolta a questa 
indagine: citeremo semplicemente, a questo proposito, una note- 
vole rielaborazione del concetto di liberta nell’esistenzialismo uma- 
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nistico di Nicola Abbagnano: la liberta dalla natura @ di noi 
moderni, che la conosciamo e la dominiamo colla teenica, anziché 
soggiacere schiavi dei bisogni che essa ¢’impone, come schiava 
ne era ]’umanita primitiva. La tecnica é aequisto di liberta, la 
seienza ci permette di dominare vieppii la natura nel campo 
pratico, come, ausiliaria delle discipline artistiche, nel campo della 
conoscenza e del giudizio. La vera liberta dell’uomo é in e at- 
traverso la coscienza dei veri motivi che determinano e relativiz- 
zano nel loro gioco dialettico la sua attivita. 
* 


La letteratura italiana, da parte sua—e soprattutto il romanzo 
—é stata investita dal ’45 ad oggi da un soffio di rinnovamento senza 
eguali all’estero, anche se le manea ancora un vero grande e indiscu- 
tibile nome. Il econtenuto di umanita messo a nudo spietatamente 
e tragicamente dalla guerra, ha costretto gli scrittori a guardare 
in faccia questo nuovo volto della societaé, uomini di fronte a 
uomini, e ed abbandonare quasi di colpo una secolare tradizione 
di forme che ancora gravava su molti libri usciti fino al ’39.” 
Forse il pit tipico segno di tale rinnovamento é proprio nei modi 
d’espressione, nello stile, che, senza perdere in elaborazione, rivela 
uno svecchiamento ardito e rapido di tanta retorica passata, persi- 
stente eredita d’Arecadia e del necessario ibridismo seguito al- 
l’improvvisa fusione dei linguaggi regionali nell’unione politica 
del 1870. 

Crediamo di non andare errati affermando che la relativa pausa 
cui pare sia soggetta negli ultimi mesi la letteratura italiana, 
rientri in una generale crisi internazionale, in eui gli serittori 
rimeditano le rispettive posizioni dopo l’esplosione di vita del- 
l’immediato dopoguerra. Chi conosece da vicino e con una certa 
profondita gli ambienti letterari italiani, non pud non rendersi 
conto come questi siano oggi in una fase di rielaborazione seria 
¢ vitale, che promette cose eccellenti per il futuro. Proprio in 
Italia si vede formarsi con notevole chiarezza il nuovo artista 
che dalla sua intima liberta attinge ed esprime un’illuminazione 
direttamente conoscitiva e indirettamente attiva, senza ombra di 
didatticismo pedagogico, ]’artista auspicato in America da Dreyser 
e Dean Howelis, !’uomo in cui affiora prepotentemente la coscienza 
pit profonda del tempo e della societa, magari a dispetto degli 
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atteggiamenti ideologico—pratici della sua volonta—come gia pro- 
prio il legittimista Balzac dava la pid spietata analisi dell ’aristo- 
erazia borbonica. 

Anche il pubblico italiano, troppo abituato in passato a pasto- 
rellerie arcadiche e bizantini estetismi, si trova indotto finalmente 
a prendere |’arte come una cosa seria—e non é certo poco. 


ALDO SCAGLIONE 
University of Chicago 


* Russel, Bertrand, Philosophy, (New York), 1927), pp. 29-30. 


*Cfr. Fromm, Erich, “Die Gesellschaftliche Bedingtheit der psycho- 
analytischen Therapie,” Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, 4, 1935. Questo 
dimostra, ad es., la parziale fondatezza delle critiche mosse al freudismo 
in Russia, critiche che nella loro letteralita sono assurde e inaccettabili. 
Ci si permetta di aggiungere, di passaggio, che simile caso @ quello di 
certa ostilita al relativismo fisico, come gia prima all’empiriocriticismo. 

*Cfr. Renaudet, Augustin, “Le probléme historique de la Renaissance 
italienne,” Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, IX, 1947, e pii 
diffusamente nelle importanti opere del Renaudet sul Rinascimento e 
sul Machiavelli. 

‘E continuava “Imiter et suivre sont des choses trés différentes, 
quoique bien des gens s’y méprennent. Faisons ce qu’une bonne téte 
comme celle du grand Colbert aurait fait aujourd’hui.” Dialogues sur 
le Commerce des Blés, I, (London-Paris, 1770). 

’Veramente il nesso “distacco dalla realta” @ storicamente vago e 
inesatto. A rigore un vero distacco dalla realt& @ assurdo, perché per 
definizione la realta @ quel che c’é di pit “vicino,” pid “inseparabile.” 
Ma @ un’espressione figurata che sta a designare la perdita di intimo 
e cosciente contatto fra le sovrastrutture della cultura e la struttura 
delle circostanze concrete in cui quella si muove. 

*Cfr. Weber, Max, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, (Tuebingen, 1922), e 
Die Protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus, (Tuebingen, 
1934). 

™V. anche, al proposito, Salomon, Albert, “German Sociology,” YXth 
Century Sociology, ed. by G. Gurvitch, (New York, 1945). 

5’ Per la fortuna di Croce in America, vedasi un curioso documentto in: 
Livingston, Arthur, Essays on Modern Italian Literature, (New York, 
1950). 

*Ogni ideologia nasce da un complesso di circostanze, e per di pit 
V’autore non pud essere ritenuto responsabile di certe conseguenze, come 
Wagner e Nietzsche non possono ritenersi responsabili del Nazismo, cui 
pure hanno effettivamente in certa misura contribuito. 


” Nella nota polemica apparsa sulla defunta Rasseygna d'Italia (1947, 
1), B. Croce aveva buon gioco a respingere l’accusa di “dittatura let- 
teraria” rivoltagli da G. A. Borgese, in quanto la parola rievoca, specie 
in Italia, determinate idee di imposizione e di violenza che non fanno 
a quel caso, ma il fondo dell’accusa non ne era meno sacrosanto, poiché 
si tratta di una tipica situazione di asservimento mentale. 
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” Associamo coscientemente nel nostro discorso la storia alla storia 
e critica letteraria. 

* Hyman, Stanley Edgar, The Armed Vision; a study in the methods 
of modern literary criticism, (New York, 1948). 

“Nel ’24 Adriano Tilgher, a proposito di Saggi del De Lollis 
(Ricognizioni, Roma, 1924), riassumeva in modo breve e acuto le di- 
vergenze essenziali fra la letteratura italiana e quella francese, incentran- 
dole sul secolare ritardo dell’unita politica in Italia di fronte alla 
Francia. Come conseguenza della raggiunta unita egli credeva di vedere 
attorno al 1924 i segni di una “svolta decisiva” della letteratura italiana, 
che certo allora non ci fu. Oggi possiamo notare certi frutti fonda- 
mentali dell’unita stessa nel fatto che la letteratura italiana diventa 
sociale e connessa al tempo, il che sempre fu la grandezza della lettera- 
tura francese, mentre la grandezza della nostra risiedeva proprio nelle 


caratteristiche opposte. 


| 


MEYER-LUBKE’S TREATMENT OF THE 
PARTITIVE INDEFINITE CONSTRUCTION 
IN ITALIAN 


HE PARTITIVE indefinite construction in Italian, indicating 
an indefinite part of an indefinite whole, has been used 
throughout the life of the language. Structurally, it is made up 
of the preposition di, plus the definite article, or some other de- 
terminant: Dammi del pane, dammi di questo pane, ete. While 
it would be unthinkable in modern French to omit the construc- 
tion when the above conditions are met, except in some traditional 
sequences involving abstractions, avoir peur, avoir faim, donner 
accés, ete., its use in Italian gives the appearance of being flexible. 
In French, I wrote letters yesterday could only be expressed J’ai 
écrit des lettres hier. In Italian, on the other hand, it could be 
expressed Jo scrissi delle lettere ieri or Io scrissi lettere ieri de- 
pending on considerations to be discussed below. 


Meyer-Liibke’s categorical statement that the partitive indefi- 
nite construction ‘‘est surtout affeectionnée par Boceace, puis plus 
tard par Cellini:’” suggests that the decision to use the construc- 
tion rests with the taste or inclination of the writer. There is no 
evidence to support this assertion beyond that fact that the above- 
mentioned writers used the construction more than some others. 
On the other hand, there are historical factors which throw con- 
siderable doubt on the validity of Meyer-Liibke’s statement. The 
partitive indefinite construction, as well as many other elements 
of syntax, passed directly into the Romance Languages from Vul- 
gar Latin. In the Vulgate Bible, which is a useful source of popu- 
lar Latin, the preposition de preceded the substantive, when it was 
desired to identify a substance which was part of an indicated 
whole. The following are typical examples: 

Homo plantavit vineam, .... Et in tempore misit ad cultores servum, 
ut de® fructu vineae*® darent illi. (Luke, XX, 9, 10) 

Non est separatus populus Israel ...a populis terrorum... 

Tuleruint enim de filiabus eorum sibi et filiis suis, (Ezra, IX, 1, 2). 
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Et sument de sanguine ejus, ac ponent super utrumque postem. (Ex- 
odus, XII, 7) 

By way of distinct contrast, when it was merely desired to 
identify a substance, no preposition was used. The substantive in 
such a context was interpreted as an indefinite part of an in- 
definite whole, that is, of all of that substance in existence. 


Dederunt itaque patri suo bibere vinum nocte illa. (Genesis, XIX, 33) 
The wine represented the means by which Lot’s daughters got him drunk. 


Haec faciat mihi Deus, et haec addat, si ante occasum solis gustavero 
panem vel aliud quidquam. (II, Samuel, III, 35) Bread is indicated as 
that substance which the speaker vows not to eat before sunset. 

To be sure, Boccaccio uses the partitive indefinite construction 
frequently, but not for the reason given by Meyer-Liibke. Ex- 
amination of a few samples will reveal the same consistency noted 
in Vulgar Latin, namely, in every case the whole is definitely 
indicated : 

Il famigliare rispose: “Messer no, anzi mangia pane, il quale mostra 
che egli seco recasse.” Disse allora l’abate: “Or mangi del suo, se egli 


n’ha ché del nostro non mangera egli oggi.’”* Note that in indicating 
what the visitor is eating the servant limits himself to mangia pane. 


Ma che giova oggimai di piagnere? Tu ne potresti cosi riavere un 
denajo come avere delle stelle del cielo. (II, 5) 


Passd a Brandizio, e di qui di marina in marina si condusse infino 
a Trani, dove trovati de’ suoi cittadini li quali eran drappieri, ... ([bid.) 


Io mi voglio obbligare d’andare a Genova, ... aver della tua donna 
fatta mia volonta, et in segno di cid, recarne meco delle sue cose, pit 
care. (II, 4) 

It is not without significance that when Boccaccio wished to 
express a substantive in the generic sense, that is, with no other 
purpose than to identify it, he omitted the partitive indefinite 
construction. Thus: 


Cadde in su '] lito. Quivi non era chi con acqua fredda (that is, some 
cold water of all the cold water in the world) e con altro argomento le 
smarrite forze rivocasse. (II, 6) 


Invitato ad un omicidio . . . volonterosamente v’andava, e pili volte 
a fedire et ed uccidere uomini colle proprie mani si trovd volontieri. (I, 1) 
Meyer-Liibke’s generalization for the period of Old Italian, 
‘‘L’ancienne langue accuse une préférence décidée pour la tour- 
nure partitive’’ (op. cit.) is no more valid for other writers than 
it is for Boccaccio. In the few places where Dante uses the con- 
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struction, the whole is easily identifiable within the context. A 
few examples will suffice: 
E come vespa che ritragge l’ago, 
A sé traendo la coda maligna, 
Trasse del fondo, e gissen vago vago. 
(The monster pulled out some of the bottom of the boat.)* 
Ciascun che de la bella insegna porta 
Del gran barone, il cui nome... (Par., XVI, 127-8) 
When the whole was not indicated, the construction was omitted: 
Ali hanno late, e colli e visi umani (Inf., XIII, 13) 
Vidi genti fangose in quel pantano. (Jbid., VII, 10) 


In the Novellino, as well as in non-Tusean dialects, partitive 
usage is restricted to the well-defined types of situations men- 
tioned above: 


Avea due inguistare di finissimo vino ... un giucolare stava a 
questa tavola e non s’ardiva chiedere di quel vino, ... prese uno miuolo 
e lavollo ... disse: “Messere, io lavato l’oe.” E messer Giacopino diede 


della mano nella guastada e disse: “Tu il pettinerai altrove, ke non que.” 
Ii giullare si rimase cosi e non ebbe del vino.* 


In the Apulian dialect : 
Sidrac, priendi de l'acqua de quillo vassiello et fande gectare in 
quattru cantuni. (Il Sydrac otrantino, in Monaci, p. 548) 


In the same work, however, when the whole is indefinite : 

da lo tempo de Adam allo tempo de Noé, non chobe may né non 
pariu l’arco in cielo, né la gente non manjau carne né bebe vino. (Jbid., 
p. 549) 


Two proverbs, both of ancient vintage, confirm the case for 


the partitive indefinite construction in Old Italian: 
Non dare del pane al cane ogni volta che dimena la coda. 
Chi dorme non piglia pesce. 


The bread, of which the dog wants a part, could only be what he 
actually sees or smells. Hence, the whole is definite. Pesce, on 
the other hand, merely indicates what it is that a sleeping person 
will not catch and refers in no way to a particular supply. 

Cellini lived entirely within the limits of the Sixteenth Century, 
the period when the Italian language began to assume its modern 
form. Although he occasionally includes an Old Italian construc- 
tion in his writings, his language is modern according to present 
standards. This is as true for the partitive indefinite construction 
as it is for any other syntactical element. It is misleading, there- 
fore, to lump Cellini linguistically with Boccaccio in considering 
something which has undergone a modification in meaning. 
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The three examples of the partitive indefinite construction 
which Meyer-Liibke has selected from the Vita—brontolando di 
pazze parole (I, 9), far delle parole e non dei fatti (1, 13), fare 
delle sue coglionerie (I, 21)—raise several questions. Brontolare 
is primarily an intransitive verb in Italian. There is, here, an 
equal choice in meaning between ‘‘ muttering some words of anger’’ 
and ‘‘muttering by means of words of anger,’’ ascribing instru- 
mental usage to the preposition di. Several chapters later Cellini 
uses brontolare in a clearly intransitive sense: Lui, vedutomi riso- 
luto, non restando di brontolare, . . . tardo veniva,. (I, 13) 


In the second example, there is no question of ‘‘making’’ words 
and deeds. Fare suggests behavior. Tu sei persona da far delle 
parole e non de’ fatti (the complete sentence), means ‘‘You are 
a person who acts by means of words and not deeds.’’ 


The third example, on the other hand, furnishes a clue to mod- 
ern Italian use of the partitive indefinite construction. Unlike 
modern French, the Vita, or any other modern Italian work, dis- 
penses with the partitive indefinite construction in contexts where 
the substantive is expressed in the generic sense. To quote a few 
of very many examples: mi richiese gli prestossi danari per tor- 
narsene (I, 13); Prese moglie il ditto Cristofano in Fiorenze, et 
ebbe figuiuoli e figuiuole (1, 3); Mio padre faceva in quei tempi 
organi con canne di legnio (1, 5); Il Cardinale disse a mio padre 
che, se lui mandava 1a, che mi faria lettere di favore e d’aiuto 
(I, 9). Modern French would demand the partitive indefinite 
construction in all of the above cases. 


In Meyer-Liibke’s third example, presented here in its more 
complete form, it will be noted that Cellini does not limit himself 
to the identification of objects: a me riuscirebbe benissimo il fare 
delle sue coglionerie, a che a lui mati riuscirebbe il far di quella 
sorte bordellerie. Lucagnuolo, Cellini’s master (goldsmith), chides 
him for working on cheap metals. Cellini retorts by boasting that 
he is capable of making his master’s elegant type of silver plate 
and adds that the latter can not do his, that is, Cellini’s type of 
work. While the total supply of coglionerie and bordellerie are 
not directly or clearly indicated, as they would have to be in Old 
Italian before the partitive indefinite construction could be used, 
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they are groups of objects Cellini has in mind at the time of 
writing. In fact, the altercation would not have arisen, had not 
master and apprentice already turned out products with their 
respective metals. 

Other examples from the Vita, not selected by Meyer-Liibke, 
will tend to strengthen our case for modern partitive usage: 

Avevano molta boria quando vedevano delli giovani miei pari che 
andavano a ’mparare drento alle case loro. (I, 19) 

Cellini probably could not have enumerated exactly the young 
apprentices of his kind; but there is no doubt he had a reason- 
ably clear picture of such a group in mind at the time he recorded 
the above statement. 


Di poi troviamo de’ nostri Cellini in Ravenna. (I, 2) 


mio figliuolo é ’1 pitt valente giovane e di Firenze e di Italia, e se 
io prima gli avessi voluto dar moglie, arei aute delle maggior dote che 
si dieno a Firenze a’ nostri pari. (I, 3) 


In none of the above cases, or any other example from the 
Vita, is there a question of Cellini’s ‘‘fondness’’ for the partitive 
indefinite construction. The decision to use it is based on ob- 
jective considerations. While the letter of Old Italian usage is 
not continued, the spirit is. 


One is at a loss to understand Meyer-Liibke’s readiness to con- 
elude that ‘‘chez les éerivains modernes, le partitif est plutét un 
peu moins abondant que dans |’ancienne littérature,’’ (op. cit., 
p. 403), especially since he immediately qualifies his statement 
with ‘‘cependant on le rencontre assez souvent chez Manzoni ou 
chez le sicilien Verga.’’ (Jbid.) Ue could have found many more 
writers to refute his own statement and, had he lived long enough 
(d. 1936), he would have noted as many, if not more, examples 
of the construction in Berto’s Jl Cielo é rosso as in the Decameron. 


Berto, like Cellini long before him, makes the same significant 
distinction between substantives expressed generically and those 
which are part of a totality the writer has in mind. For example, 
in the following excerpt, the only concern of the speaker is whether 
or not his trees will bear fruit; quantity or proportions are of no 


import to him at this moment: 
Avevamo molte piante di fichi nel ventinove, . . . Dovrebbero far 


frutto quest’ anno, io penso.* 
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‘*Good silk stockings’’ are identified in the following: 

Essa aveva il viso esageratamente dipinto, e buone calze di seta. (Ibid.) 

On the other hand, in the excerpts which follow, it will be 
noted that, while the whole with which the partitive indefinite 
construction is involved is not actually indicated, it is clearly 


suggested by the circumstances: 

“Andrete all’ Istituto di Sant’ Anna a prendere la minestra e quel 
che daranno,” egli diceva. “Vi daranno anche del pane, di sicuro.. .” 
(Ch. IV) 


It is natural to expect to find a supply of bread in a place 


where free meals are being distributed. 
Anch’ egli guardava nella piazza, tristemente. Le file erano gia 
molto lunghe, e i soldati continuarono a portare degli altri morti. (Ibid.) 


The town has just suffered a bombing. These dead are part 
of a list of casualties, unmentioned previously, but within every- 
body’s consciousness. 

Sta tranquilla. Ti manderd dei soldi. (Ch. II) 

The speaker has heard there is work in Naples. Although she 
does not say it in so many words, the soldi she intends to send 
back to her family is part of what she will earn. 

Poteva darsi che nel mondo ci fosse della gente buona. (Ch. IIT) 


A girl is to bear a child, without benefit of marriage. In order 
to comfort her, her brother tells her that there are some good 
people in the world who would be willing to help her. The world, 
for him, is restricted to two or three localities, 

La donna capi subito che erano bombe, . . . Senti un primo colpo di 
vento sul viso, e dei vetri che si rompevano. (Ibid.) 

Meyer-Liibke presents the partitive indefinite construction as 
a stylistic device which transcends the conventional demands of 
syntax. Consistent with his assumption, he places the decision 
to use the construction on the personal inclinations of the writer. 
As has been noted, however, the partitive indefinite construction 
is an element of syntax in the same sense as many others. If, for 
example, I need the third person singular, present indicative of 
mangiare, I have no choice but to use mangia. If a novelist has 
numerous occasions to refer to past events, he is not at liberty to 
circumvent a past tense. Even the fact that Italian lists three past 
tenses does not mean that the writer is at liberty to make a choice. 
Io comprai due libri ieri, io ho comprato due libri stamani, and 
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quando avevo denaro, io compravo libri imply three different 
types of situations. For more than seven hundred years the parti- 
tive indefinite construction has been available in the Italian lan- 
guage. Boccaccio, Cellini, Manzoni, and Berto made liberal use of 
it, well aware, in every instance, however, of what or what not 


the context would permit. 
LESTER BEBERFALL 


Texas A. and M. College 


*Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, French 
translation by Eugéne Rabiet, Paris, 1900, Vol. III, p. 402. 

* The definite article ille, already in use in Vulgar Latin, had not yet 
developed to the point of consistent usage. 

* Giovanni Boccaccio, Il Decameron, Milano, Garzanti, 1945, I, 7. 

*Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia, ed. by C. H. Grandgent, 
Boston, 1933, Purg., XXXII, 133-5. 

571 Novellino, in Ernesto Monaci, Crestomazia italiana dei primi secoli, 
Citta di Castello, 1912, p. 430. 

* Giuseppe Berto, Jl Cielo é rosso, Milano, 1948, ch. IT. 


L’ANNO DELLA VISIONE DANTESCA 


OPO il mio articolo ‘‘La Cronologia del Viaggio Danteseo’’ in 

Studi Danteschi, X XIX, p. 61-84, si ricomincia (per reazione, 
credo) a parlare del 1301 come anno della visione. Ora non é da 
negare che i miei avversari abbiano ragione dal punto di vista 
matematico. 

Se supponiamo, come Dante (cfr. Questio, 88) e i suoi con- 
temporanei, che Gesii é nato la domenica del 25 dicembre del- 
l’anno 1, evidentemente il suo 34mo anno corre dal 25 dicembre 
34 al 25 dicembre 35, e il suo anno 1300mo dal 25 dicembre 1300 
al 25 dicembre 1301 (per chi contava ab incarnatione, dal 25 marzo 
34 e 1300 al 25 marzo 35 e 1301). Ma teneva conto di cid il popolo 
cristiano che, immaginando ‘‘remissicones magnas et indulgentiae 
peceatorum,’’ come dice Papa Bonifacio nella sua bolla ‘‘ogni 
centesimo d’anni della nativita di Cristo’’ (Villani), accorreva 
a Roma non dal 25 dicembre 1300 al 25 dicembre 1301, come la 
matematica vorrebbe, ma dal 25 dicembre 1299 al 25 dicembre 
1300? E ne teneva conto Bonifacio VIIT che il 22 febbraio 1300 
sanzionava la pia ecredenza regolandola per il resto dell’anno? 
E allora ne poteva tener conto Dante il cui viaggio é posto nel- 
l’anno giubilare, come prova |’episodio di Casella? 

Dante insomma, pur partendo dall’anno 1, doveva accettare 
come 300mo anno di Cristo i] 1300, e quindi come 34mo I’anno 34. 


AMERINDO CAMILLI 


Firenze 
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MaRgio FusBINi: Ritratto dell’Alfieri. Firenze. La Nuova Italia. 19651. 


Mario Fubini is a distinguished Italian contemporary critic who 
teaches Italian literature at the University of Milan. He has specialized 
in investigating the cultural and literary aspects of the XVIIIth century 
and the early XIXth. In several volumes he has studied the contribu- 
tions of Vico, Muratori, Baretti, Foscolo and Leopardi. Among the 
authors of the late XVIIIth century, he has studied especially Vittorio 
Alfieri, a literary figure who has received from him a clarity of contour 
that all critics will have to take into account in studying further the 
nature and significance of Alfieri’s works. In 1937 Fubini published a 
well-known study of Alfieri’s literary activity under the title of Vittorio 
Alfieri (Il pensiero, la tragedia. Firenze. Sansoni). The present vol- 
ume contains seven essays that illumine further the complex and often 
baffling personality of Vittorio Alfieri. 

This review is particularly concerned with singling out and presenting 
the critical method followed by Fubini and with his conclusions con- 
cerning important aspects of Alfieri’s personality and art. His method 
can be seen especially in a detailed and thought-out book review dealing 
with a book on Alfieri by G. G. Ferrero (L’anima e la poesia di Vittorio 
Alfieri. Torino. 1932 and 1943). It is in reality a thorough critical 
study on the Italian playwright. Fubini’s conclusions are found particu- 
larly in his Ritratto d’Alfieri, written in 1949, but they are scattered 
throughout his books and especially in the above-mentioned book review 
and in another concerning a work by U. Colosso on the question of 
Alfieri’s anarchy. 

According to the modern method followed by Professor Fubini, the 
main goal of criticism is that of following the development of the 
personality of an author. Fubini states that he wrote his Ritratto 
ad’ Alfieri when the personality of this man of letters had acquired such 
a clarity in his mind as to enable him to integrate in his sketch the 
biography, ideas and poetry of the author. 

Fubini assigns to a critic the task of reconstructing the intellectual 
and cultural background of an age by studying it through the ideas of 
the author studied. What counts is the manner in which the XVIIIth 
century is reflected in Ailfieri’s political essays and in the poetic version 
of it left in his works. This method reacts against the habit of out- 
lining an iron-clad body of doctrines and beliefs, calling it dogmatically 
and, to a measure, arbitrarily “the cultural background of the XVIIIth 
century,” and then forcing into this abstract schema the ideas and be- 
liefs of the men who wrote at that time. Critics have been too long 
unmindful of the fact that each man reacts differently to the events 
of his age, and that he does not react to the same events, so many and 
so varied these are in each age. There is unquestionably a center and 
a core that man shares with his contemporaries, but there is also 
around that center an ever-widening fringe created by the individual 
character of man’s reactions. This is true today and it was true 


in the past. 
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This method of investigation, usually referred to as “historical plur- 
alism,” leads one to see an age, not as a unified whole, but as the result 
of several layers of often conflicting tendencies. It affords to a critie 
the possibility of studying a specific author against the background 
which was natural and real to the latter. In this context, the primary 
task of a critic is that of singling out with utmost objectivity the funda- 
mental trait of the personality of the author and his philosophy of life. 
This historical and necessarily objective phase of criticism offers a safe 
basis for the consideration of what aims the poet had in writing «ach 
single work. In this manner, a critic will not ask of an author what 
the latter had no intention of putting in his writings. There is, how- 
ever, in criticism a phase in which the critic assumes a direct and 
active réle, in that he is called to ascertain which works have, in his 
opinion, achieved the height of “pure poetry” and which are weighed 
down by didactic, propagandistic, oratorical, or other impure considera- 
tions. Pure poetry, in this Crocian sense, is a rare moment of an artist’s 
life, in which a perfect balance is attained between inspiration and ex- 
pression, a moment revealed in a work in which the actual life ex- 
perience, reduced to fervid sentiment, is reflected in the perfection of 
form reached by the poet. 

Applied to Alfieri, this method has led Fubini to see in him a rebel 
against his age as well as against the existence which he was called upon 
to live. His disregard for social conventions shown by his love for the 
Countess of Albany, his great love for freedom and country, the very 
core of his tragedies and of his lyrics, are the expression of this funda- 
mental trait of his temperament. 

What he revealed in his political essays, his lyrics, and his tragedies 
was intimately bound to his life. Less perfect are his essays that show 
a mediocre capacity for dialectics and philosophical speculations. More 
revealing are his lyrics, but the best document in which Alfieri re- 
flected his restless and tormented self are his tragedies. A rebel can 
only find relief in- leading his heroes to their doom. Alfieri does s0, 
not to conform to the dictates of the tragic genre, but because death 
became for him the logical land where he and his heroes could seek 
refuge. In some tragedies the catastrophe was superinduced by the fact 
that life was made intolerable by tyranny. In Alfieri’s greatest works, 
however, tragedy was reached when the hero and the heroine arrived at 
the conclusion that life in its very inner texture has no solution what- 
ever. No tyrant was above Saul. His tragedy was that of a man who 
died because he could not submit to the tyranny of human life. Mirra, 
the victim of the unnatural passion that Venus awoke in her, was the 
reflection of all human beings wio live under the weight of primeval 
instincts as they walk on the endless road of life. Her desolation could 
end only through death. The motif of the inexorable character of 
human destiny became a living nucleus in these tragedies because the 
conclusion of the playwright was perfectly identified with the lot 
of his heroes. 

Fubini has looked upon Alfieri’s tragedies as a concluded, final, and 
complete whole. Disregarding, therefore, any chronological consideration, 
he has proceded to evaluate them in terms of the Crocian principle of 
pure poetry. He has divided Alfieri’s works into “tragedies of freedom” 
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(called so by Alfieri himself) and “pure poetry.” The former are those 
works in which the pessimism of the author was grafted on the political 
theme developed in the tragedy. Such are Virginia, La congiura dei 
Pazzi, Timoleone, Bruto primo, Bruto secondo. Pure poetry was reached 
by Alfieri, according to Fubini, in Antigone, Oreste, Saul, and Mirra, 
In these latter tragedies the political pessimism of Alfieri became a 
cosmic despair before situations that only death could unravel. 


The most fruitful pages of Professor Fubini’s book are those in 
which he takes G. G. Ferrero to task for not having delved into the 
essential difference that separates the two groups. With rare keenness 
and psychological insight, Fubini notices the “simple, direct, and un- 
bending will” of the heroes and heroines of the “tragedies of freedom,” 
and the state of mind which is the moving force in Saul and Mirra. 


Other contributions to a better understanding of Alfieri are the 
article dedicated to the poetic language of his Rime (Petrarchismo 
Alfieriano, 1934) and the study of his comedies (Le Commedie dell’Al- 
fieri, 1928). The former article shows how Alfieri, an implacable enemy 
of the imitators of Petrarch, was spiritually attuned to the older poet 
with whom he shared a similarity of temperament. Hence, his contacts 
with Petrarch’s poetry were not an “external,” mechanical imitation, 
but the search of his own soul in attempting to reach the soul of the 
older poet. Professor Fubini notices “resonances” of Petrarch in Alfieri’s 
Rime, and shows the transformation which those resonances have re- 
ceived in becoming a part of Aifieri’s poetry. 


Alfieri’s comedies, generally neglected until Fubini published a critical 
edition of them in 1928, have received a new treatment by him. They 
have been related to the gloom that enveloped Alfieri’s existence in the 
last years of his life. Fubini views the comedies as the antithesis of 
Alfieri’s tragedies. Just as the playwright sought the sense of the 
heroic in his tragedies, so in his comedies he expressed a sense of deso- 
lation that was not new in Alfieri’s mind and soul, but that became an 
overpowering feeling and persuasion when old age overtook him. For 
this reason his comedies reveal the miseries that are hidden under 
famous historical events, the pettiness and smallness that can be found 
in great men. In the Finestrina he goes beyond the attacks against 
historical events and figures, and concludes, with a bitterness that is 
truly awesome, that one cannot look with impunity into the depths and 
into the secret nooks of the most noble souls. Alfieri’s pessimism truly 
became cosmic and absolute in his comedies. 

This reviewer considers it a privilege to present Professor Fubini’s 
book to the students of Italian in our country. His criticism is an ex- 
ample of the new intellectual life that in these days is attracting the 
attention of the world to the literary and cultural manifestations of 
Italy. We need the living method that predominates in contemporary 
Italian journals and works of criticism in order to reach in an inti- 
mate and human way the mind and soul of both past and present Ital- 
ian men of letters. 


DoMENICO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 
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LANDER MacCiintrocKk: The Age of Pirandello. Bloomington, Indiana 
University Press, 1951, pp. 341. 


This work is a further source of satisfaction and of incentive to the 
American scholar of Italian literature and culture. It represents another 
link in that chain of works which since the end of this last war have 
brought to the American reader some sorely needed books about Italy. 
Prezzolini’s The Legacy of Italy, Hall’s A Short History of Italian Lit- 
erature, Olschki’s The Genius of Italy, De Simone’s Reading in Modern 
Italian Literature, to mention but a few which occur to my mind, have 
filled, in their respective fields, unpardonable lacunae which had existed 
in the material on Italy available in this country. Prof. MacClintock 
accomplishes the same purpose for the field of the theatre. To point 
out more specifically how opportune such a book is, may I say that for 
anyone interested in the modern Italian theatre there is available, in 
English, aside from a few works on Pirandello, notably Starkie’s and 
Vittorini’s, and a few articles scattered in reviews, exactly one book: 
The Contemporary Drama of Italy, written in 1920 by Prof. MacClintok 
himself. 

Prof. MacClintock’s book is a sound, good and informative treatment 
of the subject. As the title implies, the work is concerned witi: the de- 
velopment of the theatre in Italy between 1915 and 1940 a period, which 
in due deference to Pirandello, its greatest representative, the author 
calls: The Age of Pirandello. He begins by posing the ever recurring 
question in connection with the modern Italian theatre: “Esiste un 
teatro italiano?” This question has been asked and answered by scores 
of critics, playwrights and theatre goers for the last seventy-five years, 
but never with sufficient finality to satisfy all concerned. The question, 
therefore, is as alive today as it was when first posed by Ferrini in 1875. 
In the first chapter Prof. MacClintock establishes the validity of the 
above mentioned question at this time and proposes to find an answer 
through a detailed investigation of the works concerned. One more 
chapter, the second, titled: The Decline of the Realistic Tradition, brings 
us to about 1915 er to the period which is to be studied in detail. This 
study is of course the essential part of the volume, which is subdivided 
into six chapters representative of the major currents of the theatre. 
In each chapter, the author selects the playwrights whom he considers 
outstanding in that particular trend, and in this choice he invariably 
shows sound judgment, and then proceeds to an analysis of each author’s 
most important plays. It is to Prof. MacClintock’s credit that he has 
been able to make, what could easily have become a very arid and boring 
enumeration, something interesting and very readable. His style, fresh 
and lively, is accurate without being pedantic, and informative without 
being monotonous. The reader feels that he is listening to an informal 
discussion by a man who has absorbed, lived and sifted through his rich 
and critical personality the material in question. In short, Prof. Mac- 
Clintock is able to achieve that rare combination of erudite and scholarly 
high standards without sacrificing an interesting style to it. 


Of course there are many points and opinions on which readers will 
not find themselves in full agreement with the author. Personally I 
should have liked a little more space devoted to a vindication of Roberto 
Bracco on whom Prof. MacClintock himself agrees: “. . . the verdict of 
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time and the critics has been rather hard.” (p. 29) I would say that the 
critics in particular have been hard on him and I feel that in any 
eventual reexamination of his dramas he will regain a great deal of his 
former stature. Another subject on which there would be ample basis 
for disagreement is the question of Pirandello as a humorist. Prof. Mac- 
Clintock is careful to point out that he is a humorist: “. .. but not in 
the English sense, only in the sense he himself has defined in the essay 
L’Umorismo, .. .” (p. 225) He elaborates this distinction to clarify it 
but it seems to me that a very important point has been omitted and one 
which would have answered the author’s question concerning Pirandello’s 
pessimism which he qualifies as a Stygian darkness. As Pirandello him- 
self makes very clear in the essay on humor, it is the very love and desire 
for kindness toward humanity which suggest his brand of humor, and 
he explains this at length in connection with his analysis of Manzoni’s 
creation of Don Abbondio. In spite of the fact that Prof. MacClintock 
quotes various critics who are inclined toward my point of view, particu- 
larly Galletti and D’Amico, still his personal conclusions are that: “His 
philosophy is one of absolute determinism, a nihilistic doctrine. There 
is no truth, no certainty, no hope of salvation, no virtue, no personality, 
no hope.” (p. 228) This is perhaps true as it appears on the surface 
but down deep the element of kindness to which D’Amico alludes is the 
paramount feeling and I, for one, cannot go along with the description 
of Pirandello as: The Perfect Pessimist. 


The last two chapters of the book deal respectively with the Cinema 
and the Theatre Business and are invaluable in acquiring a true per- 
spective of actual conditions in Italy. A few well chosen statistics and 
a few material but salient facts are very often more useful than pages 
of criticism in illustrating a point, and Prof. MacClintock has been very 
successful in this last respect. Lastly there is a Postlude and a sum- 
mation in which the author answers the question which he had posed 
at the opening of his work, namely: “Esiste un teatro italiano? “His 
answer is as follows: “From the point of view of the technique of the 
drama we can answer in the affirmative, from the spiritual point of 
view we must reply in the negative.” (p. 294) The negative answer the 
author bases on the lack of correspondence betwen the life and the 
theatre in the period he has examined: “Posterity will never find by the 
study of the Italian theatre between 1915 and 1940 what life was like in 
Italy during those years.” (p. 298) And further on: “It was some in- 
ternal, not external, barrier that made the dramatic writers of the sec- 
ond quarter of the twentieth century scorn the events of their time and 
devote their energies and talents to the descriptions and discussions of 
the emotional difficulties of the individual. Small wonder that the most 
cultivated and active part of the Italian population became completely 
indifferent to a theatre which they felt no longer had any connection 


with the intellectual and spiritual life of the country. The drama is the 
most social of the arts and at best it reflects the sentiments and the 
ideas of the civilization which gave it birth. This drama did not come 
into being during the Age of Pirandello.” (p. 299) One may not agree 
with these conclusions, but Prof. MacClintock makes a good case for them, 
and regardless of agreement or not the book remains a deeply stimu- 
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lating treatment of the subject. The bibliographies appended to the 
volume will prove very useful to the student of the Italian drama. 
CarLto L. GOLiIno 


University of California (Los Angeles) 


Viro A. BELLtezza: Bibliografia degli scritti di G. Gentile, Firenze, San- 
soni, 1950, 8°, pp. 140. 


Michele Barbi, anni fa, recensendo una bibliografia della critica dan- 
tesca, ebbe a dire, tra riserve e lodi, ch’ sempre bene perd che lavori 
di tal genere vengano fatti da specialisti, da studiosi che conoscano le 
particolari questioni di quella critica. Ora che abbiamo davanti la Biblio- 
grafia degli scritti di Giovanni Gentile compilata da Vito A. Bellezza 
e stampata dal Sansoni di Firenze, non possiamo che ripensare al 
giudizio del Barbi, giusto e vero. Il Bellezza @ infatti studioso larga- 
mente preparato e, per di pill, conosce il pensiero e le opere del Gentile 
come pochi in Italia. Nel concorso per un saggio su G. G., bandito nel 
1948 dalla “Fondazione G. G. per gli studi filosofici,” un suo saggio 
“L’esistenzialismo cristiano di Kierkegaard e Gentile” (che ora vedo 
annunziato dal Sansoni, quale quinto volume della collana della Fonda- 
zione) fu riconosciuto il migliore e percid premiato da giudici come G. 
Chiavacci, C. Diano, V. Fazio Allmayer, E. Garin, B. Nardi, G. Saitta e 
U. Spirito. Si esprimeva infatti la commissione col seguente giudizio: 
“La rivendicazione di un significato pitt profondo del Gentile cercata 
con vigore polemico proprio 14 dove pitti si sono appuntate le critiche 
comuni, costituisce un contributo effettivo alla comprensione del Gentile, 
con le cui opere, cosi come con quelle del Kierkegaard, il Bellezza mostra 
di avere una rara familiarita.”. Il giudizio della commissione pud 
essere di guida in questa bibliografia, che solo un allievo e uno 
studioso del Gentile poteva condurre a termine. Le opere da elencare, 
descrivere e presentare sono molte (qui siamo dinanzi a 1290 voci, 
oltre qualche bis) e non tutti (e cid sembra strano per un autore della 
nostra eta) gli scritti a stampa del filosofo si son potuti trovare presso 
la sede della Fondazione, che ha raccolto la biblioteca del Gentile. In 
pid l’attivita del Gentile fu varia, ricca, e non solo in opere e volumi, 
ma anche presso giornali, riviste, atti parlamentari. Di qui la necessita 
di estendere in questi campi la ricerca. E il Bellezza non si @ risparmiato 
questa fatica; e tra atti parlamentari e giornali quali “Il Resto del 
Carlino” di Bologna e i] “Nuovo Giornale” di Firenze la messe @ stata 
copiosissima. Ma accanto a questo problema c’era un altro e ben com- 
plesso e grave, tale comunque da mettere a dura prova la volonta e 
l'intuito e la preparazione di ogni studioso: il problema cioé di de- 
terminare dove e quando e come questi articoli e saggi furono raccolti 
dal Gentile in volume; e se, raccolti, fu ad essi ridato il titolo che 
avevano nel giornale; e se ancora furono apportate modifiche, aggiunte 
o limitazioni. Un lavoro di pazienza soltanto? No di certo, poiché esso 
é prova di una preparazione precisa, documentata e completa: un lavoro 
che vale dieci serie monografie e che, a parte questo, costituisce uno 
strumento di lavoro indispensabile a chi deve studiare non solo il pensie- 
ro del Gentile, ma movimenti, idee e contrasti di tutta la nostra eta, 
di cinquant’anni del novecento. Se si guardano le altre opere, pure 
egregie, di bibliografie personali e precisamente di autori contemporanei, 
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non ci é dato di trovarne una che a questa si avvicini per disciplina 
della materia, per precisione di riferimenti, per sicurezza di rapporti. In 
una parola, quello che Gentile stesso non ordind e raccolse ha fatto 
invece il Bellezza. L’opera si apre con una Prefazione in cui si fissa 
quasi per un valore di delimitazione cronologica l’attivita critica di 
Giovanni Gentile( opere di storia della filosofia e del pensiero italiano, 
letterarie, storiche, pedagogiche) giti fino all’attivita di direttore di 
collane e di collezioni, di edizioni nazionali e riviste, che mirabilmente 
s’integrava con la prima in una salda unita di vita e pensiero. Seguono 
alla Prefazione due parti, oltre una nota delle principali monografie sul 
pensiero del Gentile. La prima ci presenta i suoi principali scritti a 
stampa: A) “Opere complete,” B) “Fuori della collezione delle ‘Opere 
complete,’” C) “Testi a cura di G. G.,” D) “Collezioni dirette da G.G.,” 
E) “Riviste dirette da G.G.,” F) “Traduzioni di scritti di G. G.,” La 
seconda @ un elenco possibilmente completo degli scritti gentiliani, or- 
dinati secondo la loro data di stampa, dal 1895 ad oggi, e segnati con 
un numero. La prima ha una sua ragione d’essere, in quanto ci dain uno 
spazio limitato lo schema, e come un panorama, dell’operosita scientifica 
del Gentile: ma serve soprattutto come sussidio alla consultazione della 
seconda parte, o “Elenco cronologico,” che é la vera e propria biblio- 
grafia. Chiude il volume un accuratissimo “Indice dei nomi di persona 
e degli argomenti importanti” che lega e fascia tutte le voci interpre- 
tandole anche (ed é@ lavoro questo di critico e non solo di bibliografo) 
nel loro valore. Varie tavole e una varieta armoniosa ed elegante di 
caratteri e di spazi rendono pit! pregevole l’opera. 
ALDO VALLONE 


Liceo di Stato “Righi,’ Roma. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AATI 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the AATI was held Sunday evening, 
28 Dec., 1952, following a pranzo at Pieroni’s restaurant in Boston. After 
a message of welcome, President Angeline Lo Grasso presented the guests 
of honor, Honorary President Ernest H. Wilkins and Professor Emeritus 
George B. Weston of Harvard, who spoke briefly. The minutes of the 
1951 meeting, prepared by acting secretary Antonio Pace, were read and 
approved; the secretary was authorized to abridge them for publication 
in Italica. The report of the acting editor, William T. Starr of North- 
western University, was heard and accepted. The treasurer commented 
briefly on his mimeographed report, already distributed, and submitted 
his records to an auditing committee of Professors Thomas Bergin and 
Grazia Avitabile, who approved the report. On their recommendation, the 
financial report was accepted. Mr. Anthony Gisolfi reported for the 
nominating committee and on motion of Professor McAllister the sec- 
retary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the candidates as 
nominated (whose names appear on the inside front cover of this issue). 


Miss Lo Grasso read from a letter from Miss Emilie White of Wash- 
ington, D.C., sponsor of a program to establish a department of language 
in the National Education Association (NEA). She offered as a motion 
Miss White’s proposal that the AATI request the National Federation of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers Associations (NFMLTA) to act for 
it in taking steps necessary for the establishment of such a department 
in which the AATI, with other foreign language groups, could be prop- 
erly represented. Professors McAllister and Pace strongly favored the 
proposal, Mr. Cioffari advised a cautious approach, and the secretary 
pointed out that he was to represent the association in the meeting of 
the Executive council of the NFMLTA, December 30. Mr. Cioffari pro- 
posed as a substitute motion that the President name at once a com- 
mittee of two college and two high-school teachers to investigate and 
report on Miss White’s proposal, to advise the secretary before Tuesday 
morning, and to have power to act for the association if necessary. This 
was passed by a show of hands, 19 to 3, the majority abstaining. Mr. 
McAllister then moved and the motion was passed unanimously that 
the Association express itself as in sympathy with the proposal in 
principle, but wishes to empower the committee to act on it at its 
discretion. 

The secretary moved a vote of thanks to his colleague, Professor Kar! 
G. Bottke, who handled his work for eight months during a sabbatical 
trip to Europe. This was passed unanimously. There followed a dis- 
cussion on the possibility of printing, or otherwise reproducing for dis- 
tribution, a complete membership list of the Association. The member- 
ship unanimously passed Mr. Cioffari’s motion that the organization 
strongly favors having such a list, and recommends that the Editor seek 
means to realize it. Mr. McAllister’s motion to recommend that the 
officers explore the possiblity of obtaining financial support more easily 
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by incorporating, or by any other feasible means, was carried. A cir- 
cular letter to the editor, Mr. Fucilla, was distributed for signature as 
the President closed the meeting with comments on the rdéle of the 


teacher in the present crisis. Adjournment was at 10 o'clock. 
ALFrep GALPIN, Secretary 


To clarify and bring up to date the above minutes, the following in- 
formation should be added: 

1. The attitude of caution embodied in Mr. Cioffari’s motion relative 
to affiliation with the NEA, was shared by delegates of sister associations 
such as the AATF, and by the executive council of the NFMFLTA in its 
meeting 30 Dec. Principal reason for caution: a possible cost of $10,000 
per annum and necessity of devising a fair and workable means of dis- 
tributing this cost among the groups constituting the Federation’s mem- 
bership. A committee was named to study the question and to report 
to the delegates, if possible within two months. In the meantime, no 
action is contemplated, the AATI is in no way bound and is free to take 
any subsequent action it may choose. 

2. Miss Regina Palombi of the staff of Middlebury college has offered 
to assist in the preparation of a membership list. It is presently planned 
to draw up such a list as soon as we get the usual number of changes 
after the March mailing; it will be typed and mimeographed at Middle- 
bury and mailed out from Chicago with the June issue. I therefore 
urgently request all members: 


a) To notify me immediately of any change in their address. 

b) To call to the attention of all who are interested in subscribing 
to ITALICA, the desirability of doing so at once so that they may 
be included in the membership list. 

c) In this connection, to note carefully the data on membership 
on the inside cover of ITALICA, particularly the last paragraph 
pointing out that subscriptions are “open to all individuals, 
institutions and libraries.” 


Additional copies of the membership list, as soon as it is available, 
may be obtained by sending to me at Madison $1 for each copy requested. 


Dues are now coming very slowly. The secretary begs each member to 
consult his files, ascertain for how many years he owes dues, and send 
promptly his cheque to pay through 1953. 

He also requests that he be notified promptly which, if any issues have 
not been duly received so that he can make up the lack. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A.A.T.I., 1951 


The annual meeting of the AATI, Dec. 28, 1951, at Lelli’s Inn, De- 
troit, was opened with words of encouragement by Hermann T. Thornton. 


In the absence of the treasurer, Prof. Galpin, Prof. Thornton informed 
the group Gf two corrections to be made in the financial report, already 
distributed; one was a typographical error; the other, the omission of 
$37.00 in bonds from the report. The corrected financial report was 
approved. 

Prof. Fucilla reported for himself as editor of Jtalica, and as sec- 
retary for Prof. Galpin. He pointed out that each member of the As- 
sociation receives $5.00 of subscription value for his annual dues of 
$3.00. The deficit has heretofore been covered by subsidies from North- 
western and various gifts. The editor has had to absorb a considerable 
expense in postage and stationery. The withdrawal of the subsidy creates 
a difficult problem, which can be remedied: 1, by a drive for increased 
membership (to include non-teachers); 2. more supporting subscriptions; 
3. support from another institution. Further proposals were: 1. to raise 
the annual dues to $4.00 (possibly after canvassing the membership); 
2. to raise the dues for associate members to $4.00. The small representa- 
tion and lack of exact information as to the practices of other similar 
organizations made it impossible to arrive at a decision. The report 
was approved. 

The president of the Association was instructed to write a letter to 
the administration of Northwestern University expressing gratitude for 
the subsidy that Jtalica has enjoyed for the last nine years. 

The officers proposed by the nominating committee for next year 


were approved. 
ANTONIO Pacer, Acting Secretary 


: 


Italian teachers everywhere are making increas- 
rE a L M S ing use of l6mm Sound Films as supplementary 
teaching aids. Films can be used effectively as 
a special feature of your curriculum. They are 
e rom entertaining and informative aids in bringing the 
culture and history of Italy to your students. 
j T A L Y Here is an Italian Film Classic: 
F or Y ou IL TROVATORE. The only complete version on film 


OTHER ITALIAN 
FILM CLASSICS: 


Vittorio DE SICA’'S 


of Giuseppe Verdi's immortal opera. The score is 
impressively sung by artists of the Rome Opera, in 
this lavish and colorful historical drama set in 15th 
eatery Spain. The world-famous cast includes 
ENZO MASCHERINI, GINO SINIMBERGHI, GIANNA 
PEDERZINA, VITTORINA COLONNELO, and orchestra 
and chorus of ROME OPERA HOUSE. 


BICYCLE THIEF “Voices are outstanding’’—Nat. Bd. of Review 

Robt. ROSSELLINI'S “Highly pictorial . . . an opera that moves” 

PAISAN and Times 

OPEN CITY SPECIAL LOW RATE: $27.50 PER DATE IF BOOKED 

REVENGE FOR SHOWING ANYTIME BEFORE MARCH 31, 1953. 
; IF THIS AD IS MENTIONED. GOOD FOR LIMITED 

with TIME ONLY) 

Anna Magnani 


Write for Free Italian Film List No. 1 


and many others 


BOOK FILM NOW by writing: 
Oo A 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


CLASSICS 
: oO Dept. I, 200 West 57th St., New York i9, N. Y. 


COLBY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


June 26 — August 14 


French « German 
Italian « Russian Spanish 


| Intensive courses at the college level 
Six semester hours of transfer credit 
Small classes, individual instruction 
Experienced native or bilingual faculty 
Friendly instructor-student relations 

} Grouping in dormitories by languages | 


Use of records, phonographs, recorders 
Language tables, films, parties, outings 
Beautiful new campus and Maine scenery 


For Catalog, Address 
Prof. John F. McCoy, Director, Waterville, Maine 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Scuola Estiva 


ITALIANA 


June 26— 
August 13 
Middlebury, Vermont 


Director: 
Dr. Salvatore J. Castiglione, 
Georgetown University 


“Un lembo d'Italia fra le ridenti 
montagne del Vermont” 


The Italian Summer School is situ- 
ated in a group of attractive 
houses on the picturesque Mid- 
dlebury College campus in Vermont. 
Its faculty members have been edu- 
catel in Italy and have had long 
experience in teaching American 
students; they reside in the School’s dormitories and take their 
meals with the students in the School’s dining hall. The Italian 
School is one-of Middlebury College’s five Summer Language 
Schools which require exclusive use of the language being studied. 


In addition to the basic courses in both spoken and written Iialian, 
the 1953 curriculum will include a course on ITALY AND THE 
ITALIANS, a course on the OTTOCENTO, a SURVEY OF 
ITALIAN POETRY, and the regularly offered course on DANTE 
AND HIS TIMES (PURGATORIO); and also, discussions on 
METHODS and PROBLEMS in the TEACHING OF ITALIAN. 


Evening choral assemblies, musicales, special lectures (including a 
series on Italian folklore), informal dramatics, teas, and picnics. 


Weekends are free for excursions. 
For bulletins and general information write: 
OFFICE OF THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 27, Vermont 
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“The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by JuLio pet Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PircHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in 


BELFAGOR 


Rassegna di varia umanita 
diretta da LUIGI RUSSO 


Esce bimestralmente dal 15 gen- 
naio 1946 in fascioli di 120/ 
140 pp, Abbonamento an- 
nuo per l’estero: L, 1800 


Inviare gli abbonamenti per 
mezzo di G. E. Stechert and 
Co., Books and Periodicals, 31 
10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Direzione e Redazione: Viale 
Pr. Margherita 44 Firenze 


Amministrazione: Viale dei 
Mille 90, Firenze 


Le Lingue del Monde 


Rivista internazionale di cultura 
linguistica 


Esce ogni mese a Firenze, in Fasci- 
coli di 32 pagine illustrate, formato 
cm 32 x 22. 


Pubblica articoli dei pit moti lin- 
guisti, scritti di note personalita del 
mondo culturale italiano e stranie- 
ro, rubriche di consulenza linguista 
affidate a specialisti. Notizie, recen- 
sioni e indicazioni bibliografiche 
tengono al corrente delle pit impor- 
tanti novita linguistiche di ttuto il 
mondo. 


Col 1950 “Le Lingue Estere” en- 
trano nel 15° anno di vita. 


Abbonamento annuo Lire 1800=$3. 


Le Lingue del Mondo 


Firenze /Italy/-Via G. B. Vico, 11 


The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 


ford, Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
year. Each number contains practica! and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 
HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 


Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Fditor. 


Daniel J. Scrocco 
Architect 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 


210 TREMONT AVE., ORANGE, N. J. ORANGE 3-5493 


Coming in March 


A fiddle, a sword, and a 


lady . «« ALBERT SPALDING 


A long historical novel about the true ro- 
mance of Giuseppe Tartini, the eighteenth-century 
violinst, swordsman, and composer, written by a 
man famous in the world of music 


While based on fact, Albert Spalding has 
drawn freely on his imagination in retelling the 
baroque and intriguing story of Tartini and the 
young Elizabetta, ward of the powerful Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Cornaro. The two fall in love and, 
against the Cardinal’s wishes, marry secretly. En- 
raged, the Cardinal sends his emissaries for Tartini, 
who flees disguised as a monk. After a year’s vaga- 
bondage, he is reunited with his wife and they are 
forgiven by the Cardinal. Here is an absorbing and 
richly patterned evocation of a gaudy era of pas- 
sion and plot, deceit and beauty. A Fiddle, a 
Sword, and a Lady is a novel to read for pleasure, 
information, and full enjoyment. 


ALBERT SPALDING is, of course, the world- 
famous violinist. Retired from the concert world, 
Mr. Spalding now devotes his time to making re- 
cordings, writing (his autobiography, Rise to Fol- 
low, was published in 1944), reading, and teaching. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


For an enthusiastic finish 
to the year's Italian course 


KANY. AND SPERONI S 


tan 


FOR STUDENTS AND TRAVELERS 


Any time is a good time to begin conversatien prac- 
tice with this popular manual graded for three levels 
—first year, second year, third year and up © 


Planned to enable all students to apply whatever 
knowledge of Italian they have so far ponies to 


actual speech situations 


Offers a large vocabulary and wide range of topics 
in excellent Italian, lively and idiomatic 


English translation, very accurate, on pages facing 
the Italian 


Includes a five-page table of foods and drinks 


Contains a total of seventy-five dialogues, ‘a short 
but adequate grammar, conjugations of common ir- 
regular verbs, list of place names, letter seats 


tables of measurements, etc. 


Any of your students planning to travel in Italy 
should not, forget to take their Kany & Speroni as 
a reliable pocket guide to the language they will 
hear and want to speck 


D. Cc. HEATH ANO COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: New York Chicago SanFrancisco Atlanta Dallas 
HOME OFFICE: Boston 


Modern ka HUAGE 
TE 


